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Shipping’s NEW DAY— 
( Our Great Merchant Fleet Should } 
| Be a Dynamic Post-Armistice Asset } 








Written Expressly for Foreign Commerce Weekly 


By Vice Admiral E. S. Land, USN (Ret.), Chairman, United States Maritime Commission, and War Shipping 


HE FUTURE of the American Mer- 
chant Marine will, for some time to 
come, be the future of world shipping. 
The merchant fleet the United States has 
puilt in this war will make us, for the 
time being, the leading maritime nation. 
And when we speak of world shipping we 
inevitably speak of international eco- 
nomic and political factors, entailing 
consideration of our relations with other 
countries aS well as the defense of our 
shores and our ability to wage warfare. 
The subject of shipping, particularly 
its post-war aspects, is extremely broad. 
For many phases of the subject there is 
no immediate answer and no fixed policy 
of the moment. They are inextricably 
pound up with the writing and mainte- 
nance of the peace. 

The United States, however, does have 
a certain fixed, basic policy upon which 
we now stand as a matter of law—the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936. We 
should be vitally interested in its mean- 
ing because much of our merchant fleet’s 
future will depend upon the fulfillment 
of the goals set by the Congress in that 
legislation. It is sometimes called the 
Magna Charta of the Merchant Marine. 

Briefly, what does that act provide? 
It states directly that it is the estab- 
lished policy of the United States of 
America to maintain a merchant fleet 
adequate to the requirements of defense 
and foreign trade. It states that we 
must have the kind of a fleet that will 
consist of such fast, modern ships as may 
be necessary to serve as a strong naval 
auxiliary. It states that this fleet in 
peacetime shall carry a substantial por- 
tion of our foreign trade. 


Greatest Sea Power 


In discussing the problems of the 
American Merchant Marine, we must 
always keep in mind those twin goals— 
service of this fleet as a strong naval 
auxiliary and as the promoter and car- 
rier of a substantial share of our foreign 


| trade, 


We have had some rather striking ex- 
amples, in the not-distant past, of the 
danger of dependence upon foreign-flag 
merchant fleets to do all the job. As a 
matter of fact, we know now that, even 
if we wanted to rely upon others for our 
naval auxiliary, no nation could supply 


Administrator 


those requirements in full in the kind of 
warfare that is waged these days. 

In discussing these problems, it should 
be understood that I am not shaking a 
fist or even pointing a finger at any of 
our Allies. I am not suggesting that we 
monopolize the maritime services of the 
world. I do feel, however, that some of 
the problems—insofar as policy is fixed, 
at least—should be discussed realisti- 
cally. 

The United States has become the 
greatest sea power in the world. We 
have the greatest Navy and the greatest 
merchant fleet. In building both, some 
things very much like production mira- 
cles have been achieved by our ship- 
yards and the men who build the ships. 

The shipbuilding record, for example: 
Between January 1, 1941, and August 1, 
1944, there were constructed in the 
United States 3,632 vessels—dry-cargo, 
tankers, and miscellaneous coasters, 
barges, and tugs aggregating 37,231,000 
tons dead weight. Of the total dead- 
weight tonnage constructed during the 
past 3 years approximately 80 per cent 
was in the form of vessels of the dry- 
cargo type, and about 17 percent was in 
the form of tankers; the remaining 3 
percent consisted of miscellaneous ves- 
sels. The tonnage constructed in 1943 
was more than double the 1942 achieve- 
ment. And, in 1944, we propose to add 
approximately another 18,500,000 dead- 
weight tons. This is an accomplish- 
ment that stands on its own feet. 

Most of these 1942 and 1943 ships were 
Libertys. They were built on what in 
effect was a mass-production basis. The 
point is, however, that we did build them. 
We have built considerably more than 
2,000 of them and over 1,000 of other 
types. These ships have been carrying 
the guns, tanks, planes, gasoline, oil, 
food, clothing, and several hundred 
thousand other items to the places they 
are needed to bring victory for us out of 
this war. I do not think it is generally 
realized that without these ships and 
the men who man them—about 160,000 
men altogether—our Army and our Navy 
could not possibly carry the fight around 
the world as they have had to do. 


More Cargoes Delivered 


United-States-flag ships in 1943 car- 
ried, by far, the bulk of the Lend-Lease 


cargo shipped abroad. Last year vessels 
in the control of the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration made 2,876 sailings trans- 
porting Lend-Lease material. Of this 
total 2,267 sailings were for Great Brit- 
ain, its colonies and Dominions, 328 for 
the Soviet Union, and 281 for other Lend- 
Lease countries. Not only does this 
represent a marked gain in Lend-Lease 
Sailings over the preceding year, but, 
significantly, a larger proportion of the 
cargoes loaded actually were delivered. 
Less than 2 percent of all our Lend- 
Lease shipments were lost last year, as a 
result of enemy action, as compared with 
losses of about 5 percent in 1942. 

A year ago we were losing, as a result 
of enemy action, 12 out of every 100 ships 
supplying the Soviet Union. That means 
12 ships loaded with urgently needed 
tanks, trucks, guns, and weapons of all 
kinds. Today only one ship out of every 
hundred on the Russian supply line is 
being sunk. Today, too, the short Medi- 
terranean route is open. This is the 
equivalent of a fleet of new merchant 
ships. 


Integration and Control 


The American Merchant Marine today 
is a fully integrated part of the United 
Nations’ war effort. The sailing of every 
cargo vessel and tanker from a United 
States port is scheduled so as to move the 
largest volume of war material in the 
quickest time. The outbound cargo 
which we handle is either for the 
account of the Army, the Navy, or Lend- 
Lease, or it is cargo the export of which 
is deemed essential to Allied war produc- 
tion or civilian needs. Through the 
collaboration of the State Department, 
the Foreign Economic Administration, 
the Army, the Navy, and the War Ship- 
ping Administration, all goods moving 
to port for oversea shipment are con- 
trolled to prevent the export of goods 
not essential to the total war effort. 

In 1943 the total of ocean-borne dry- 
cargo shipments of all kinds from the 
United States to various ports through- 
out the world amounted to 46,869,000 
long tons of cargo. That was 42 percent 
more than we shipped in 1942. More 
than four-fifths of that outbound ton- 
nage was carried in vessels controlled by 
the War Shipping Administration. 
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Of the total dry cargo carried out- ? a 
bound last year, approximately 42 per- | 
cent was for our own Army and Navy, 
approximately another 42 percent repre- 
sented Lend-Lease cargo, and the re- 
mainder was, in general, essential civilian 
cargo, shipped by American exporters to 
various parts of the world under care- 
fully controlled export programs, which 
of necessity must be maintained in war- 
time. 

Exports make up only one side of the 
shipping ledger. The other is the im- 
port side. Shipping, commercial trade, 
and Lend-Lease are all two-way opera- 
tions. In 1943, imports carried on War 
Shipping Administration and other 
vessels from foreign ports to meet our 
own essential war needs totaled 19,480,- 
000 long tons. This is to be compared 
with 17,509,000 long tons in 1942. More 
than four-fifths of the total in 1943 was 
lifted by vessels under the control of the 
War Shipping Administration. 

The outbound tonnage carried last 
year was approximately two and a half 
times the inbound tonnage. This is the 
natural result of the fact that this war 
is being fought at the other end of our 
ocean supply lines. Our troops and 
those of our Allies must be supplied at 
the battle fronts in Europe, Africa, and 
Asia. The tonnage that we carry to the 
front lines will inevitably be dispropor- 
tionate to the tonnage we can bring 
back. 

War necessity requires that imports be 
controlled as carefully as exports. The 
War Production Board and the War 
Food Administration have the chief re- 
sponsibility for determining our import 
requirements. In cooperation with these 
agencies, with the State Department, 
and with the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration, the War Shipping Administra- 
tion endeavors to work out the shipping 
agreements to meet these essential re- 
quirements and to fit them in with other 
demands made for wartime shipping. 

On our inbound voyages we take home 
all of the essential materials, not allo- 
cated to our Allies, that we can get. 
Sometimes we may also take on cargo of 
lesser essentiality when doing so does 
not impair the full use of our vessels in 
the war effort. Moreover, something has 
to be taken on as ballast for proper 
operations. 


Bulk of Responsibility 


The American merchant fleet now 
bears the bulk of the shipping responsi- 
bility in the struggle against the Axis. 
Today our fleet—the tonnage of dry- 
cargo vessels that we own—is at least 
40 percent greater than that of any other 
nation and, in fact, exceeds the fleets of 
all the rest of the United Nations com- 
bined. Our vessels now operate in every 
kind of trade throughout the world. 
Consequently, they require services, sup- 
plies, and repairs in the ports of nearly 
all of the United Nations. These dis- 
bursements in the United Kingdom and 
its colonies, as well as in Australia, New 
Zealand, and India, are being met under 
Reverse Lend-Lease. These Reverse 
Lend-Lease arrangements have been American cargo vessel. 


(Continued on p. 41) Courtesy U. S. Maritime Commission 
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Denmark’s Economy Under 
Nazi Domination in 1943 


ANISH ECONOMIC TRENDS in 1943 
resembled those of the preceding 
year. Germany continued efforts to 
maintain activities in Danish agricul- 
ture and industry at levels capable of 
yielding maximum returns to itself. Ac- 
celeration of fortification work accen- 
tuated the local phases of exploitation, 
while Danish agriculture was drawn on 
py Germany for quantities of certain 
products in excess of those taken in 
1942—the Reich thus deriving advantage 
from better harvest yields in Denmark. 
Increasing shortage of materials 
(caused by exhaustion of accumulated 
stocks and German inability to replen- 
ish them or furnish substitutes) seems 
to have lowered the capacity of Danish 
industry to supply some strategic prod- 
ucts to Germany, but the relative im- 
portance of that industry in the German 
war effort very probably increased. 
Sabotage and similar activities some- 
what impeded industrial production in 
lines valuable to Germany, though the 
effects, thus far, have not been such as 
to form an impediment to Danish in- 
dustrial reactivation after the country 
is liberated. 

Agricultural production was high, de- 
spite cumulative shortage of fertilizers. 
Food rations showed no change of im- 
portance, though a tendency toward 
shortages in unrationed items became 
more and more manifest. However, the 
Danish food position still remained fa- 
vorable, as compared with other Euro- 
pean countries. 

The financial effects of methodical ex- 
ploitation by Germany brought the infla- 
tion tendency to such a critical stage 
that “forced savings” and other meas- 
ures intended to hold prices in check 
were adopted, and these appear to have 
been effective, for the time being. 

Total national income of Denmark in 
1943 has been estimated at 8,500,000,000 
crowns, compared with a total of 5,500,- 
000,000 crowns in 1938. 

Foreign trade continued to be pre- 
dominantly with Germany. Imports 
were insufficient to meet the country’s 
needs, and although the value increased 
over 1942, it probably reflected higher 
prices. The increase in exports, no 
doubt, reflects an increase in the volume 
of agricultural products taken by Ger- 
many. The export balance was 72,000,- 
000 crowns, but, in view of the wholesale 
Methods of exploitation practiced by 
Germany, the fact is that most of this 
represents products taken by that coun- 
try, without adequate material return 
being made. (See “Occupied Denmark’s 
Foreign-Trade Trends.” ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, August 7, 1943, p. 5.) 


Based on report from American 
Legation, Stockholm, Sweden 


Denmark’s 1943 Harvest 


Crop yields were surprisingly good in 
Denmark in 1943. Favorable weather, 
the use of improved seed strains, and 
the results of careful experimentation 
in past years appear to have been re- 
sponsible. Insect pests were under bet- 
ter control than in the preceding year 
(partly because of nicotine insecticides, 
made available by local cultivation of to- 
bacco), and plant diseases were less 
prevalent. 

Fertilizer supplies were short, but ex- 
pert use was made of quantities available. 
The cumulative deficiency in plant food 
present in the soil, as a result of short 
supplies in preceding years, however, 
was an adverse factor of considerable 
weight. The labor supply appears to 
have been adequate, despite some local 
difficulties. 

The 1943 index of prices of agricultural 
products (1909-14=100) was 242, against 
an index of 234 for 1942. Fertilizer 
prices decreased and seed prices rose, 
as compared with the preceding year. 
By November 1943, money wages (in- 


cluding subsistence in kind) for year- 
round farm help had increased 20 per- 
cent from the November 1942 level, 
which, in turn, was 15 percent above the 
corresponding 1941 figure. Farm net in- 
come (on the basis of returns from a 
few representative farms) averaged 179 
crowns per hectare for the harvest-year 
in 1943, against 149 crowns in 1942, in- 
creasing more for small and medium 
than for large farms. Profit, in per- 
cent of invested capital increased from 
49 in 1942 to 5.9 in 1943. Increased 
grain yield was a major factor in these 
favorable results. Prices of farm land 
continued to increase. 

The total area under cultivation, in- 
cluding meadow, was 3,193,600 hectares 
in 1943, against 3,227,700 hectares in the 
preceding year and 3,212,900 hectares 
in July 1938. The area devoted to crops 
in rotation increased from 2,674,300 hec- 
tares in 1938 to 2,724,400 in 1942, but 
receded to 2,710,400 in 1943. Notable 
increases in the area devoted to po- 
tatoes, feed beets, and rye have taken 
place since 1938, and the wheat acreage 
has greatly declined, with considerable 
influence on crop yields. The follow- 
ing table illustrates the situation as to 
area devoted to main crops and their 
yield in 1942 and 1943, with compara- 
tive pre-war figures. 


Crop yield and planted area 











Yield (1,000 metrie tons) } Planted area (1,000 hectares) 
Item f i, Se a > ae oS ee 
: ; 1934-38 ' 
1943 1942 (anerena) 1943 1942 1938 

Cereals: } 
Wheat 180 20 380 | 49.1 | 59, 0 131.5 
Rye 500 410 260 | 223. 5 | 190. 6 145. 1 
Barley 1, 270 1, 390 | 1, 100 | 394. 7 421. 4 | 397. 4 
Oats 1, 040 1, 010 | 1, 030 334.7 343. 5 374.8 
Mixed cereals 870 | 950 | 780 332.0 | 380. 7 301.9 
Total, cereals. 3, 860 3, 780 | 3,550} 1,334.0) 1,342.1 1, 350. 7 
Legumes 20 20 | oe) ee Ss pee ae 
Potatoes : 1, 940 1, 670 1, 350 106. 9 100. 6 79.3 
Roots: } gun rs - 5) = BES ig: a x az 
Mangels 5, 330 | 4, 980 8, 970 97.0 | 97.8 147.9 
Feed beets 3, 650 3, 320 | 820 76.8 | 78. 3 | 29.8 
Rutabagas 10, 600 11, 300 | 11, 680 182. 8 | 187.0 188.8 
Turnips 470 460 | 830 10. 5 10.9 14.1 
Carrots 130 160 | 140 4.8 5.9 4.3 
Sugar beets (for feed) 720 | 760 |) 1, 880 f 18. 5 22. 2 21.1 
Sugar beets (for milling) 1, 310 | 1, 590 |f cates)” 45.0 47.2 38. 0 
Total, roots. 22, 210 | 22, 570 24, 320 435. 4 449. 3 444.0 





The 1943 yield of wheat was particu- 
larly welcome in Denmark, as failure of 
the 1942 crop had eliminated wheat 
bread until the new crop was harvested. 
The excellent rye yield also aided the 
bread supply, and the large potato crop 
provided an addition to available feed 
for pigs. The decrease in sugar-beet 


yield, as compared with 1942, was accom- 
panied by lower sugar content, making 
sugar exports difficult. The hay harvest 
was about double that of the preceding 
year (which was poor) and nearly 
equaled the 1934-38 average. Pasturage 
and forage crops gave a better yield than 
in 1942. 
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These results were reflected not only 
in the maintenance of food rations for 
the Danes, but in increased numbers of 
domestic animals and in the larger quan- 
tities of foodstuffs taken by Germany 
from Denmark in 1943, since the above 
products were not exported in quantity 
as such, but in converted form, as meat, 
dairy products, and sugar. 


FrRvuIT CROP 


In view of the difficulty now expe- 
rienced in Denmark in obtaining im- 
ported fruit, an exceptionally good apple 
crop in 1943 was particularly important. 
The 1943 yield from commercial orchards 
was 53,847 metric tons, and it is esti- 
mated that an additional 70,000 tons or 
more was obtained from small orchards 
of less than 100 trees. In 1942 commer- 
cial orchards yielded only 34,235 tons and 
about 48,000 tons were obtained from 
small orchards. Commercial orchards 
also yielded the following fruits (quan- 
tities in metric tons, 1942 figures in par- 
entheses): Pears, 4,095 (4,177); plums, 
1.201 (1,755); cherries, 453 (553). The 
berry crop for 1943 was reported as 3,664 
tons, about 200 tons under the 1942 fig- 
ures. 

The cultivation of seeds (other than 
oil seeds) has increased notably in Den- 
mark. Area devoted to the purpose was 
61,700 hectares in 1943 (37,800 hectares 
in 1942), and average yields increased. 
Red-clover-seed yield covered local de- 
mand, and some mangel and turnip seed 
was diverted to oil mills, and several 
other kinds of seed were in surplus sup- 
ply and were exported. It is anticipated 
that Denmark will be self-sufficient as 
concerns most kinds of seed in 1944. 


PRODUCTS FOR PROCESSING 


During 1943 Denmark continued to de- 
vote much energy to raising crops of in- 
dustrial importance (‘in addition to 
sugar beets), to replace supplies formerly 
imported. The total area devoted to 
such cultivation decreased from 29,600 
hectares in 1942 to 28,600 hectares in 
1943. 

The 1943 tobacco harvest amounted to 
1,200 metric tons (700 tons in 1942) or 
an estimated 15 percent of normal con- 
sumption. Much of this was processed 
to insecticides. Hemp cultivation in- 
creased, and the yield, although equiva- 
lent to only 1,000 tons of cordage, was 
of much value in supplying fisheries and 
agriculture. In 1943 some 6,400 hectares 
were devoted to raising flax for fiber, 
compared with 6,200 hectares in 1942 and 
5,800 hectares in 1941. 

Little specific information is available 
concerning forestry, but, in view of heavy 
demand for wood for construction and 
for gas-generator fuel, and the difficulties 
in obtaining needed imports, it may be 
assumed that. the limited Danish forest 
resources were actively exploited. 


Livestock and Poultry 


The number of horned cattle in Den- 
mark increased from 2,760,000 head on 
January 2, 1943, to 2,988,000 on July 17, 
1943, then decreased to 2,933,000 head on 
January 3, 1944. (On December 30, 1939, 
stock iotaled 3,186,000 head). More 
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ample feed supplies played some part in 
the increase, but a drastic reduction in 
slaughtering was evidently the main fac- 
tor. Exports to Germany were much be- 
low the high figures reached in 1942, 
which temporarily removed one prin- 
cipal cause of stock depletion. 

The number of horses in the country 
was 599,000 on July 17, 1943, exceeding 
the number (594,000) recorded for July 
1939. The export of 38,283 head to Ger- 
many prevented a greater increase. 
Horses are particularly valuable to Dan- 
ish agriculture at present, in view of 
shortage of tractor fuel and other 
equipment. 

Swine census returns show the influ- 
ence of German demands on the Danish 
food situation. The total number in the 
country increased from 1,605,000 on Jan- 
uary 2, 1943, to 2,449,000 on November 
20, 1943, then decreased to 2,291,000 on 
January 3, 1944. These figures compare 
with a pre-war stock of 3,133,000 swine 
on July 15, 1939. Increased cultivation 
of potatoes was a factor in the increased 
number of hogs in 1943, although in- 
creasing exports to Germany threatens 
to further deplete the stock. 

Poultry flocks in Denmark reached a 
low point in early 1943—in rural areas 
numbering only 6,418,000 on March 27, 
compared with a total of 32,397,800 in 
July 1939. The feed situation permitted 
a recovery to 14,105,000 by July 17, 1943, 
as slaughtering was little increased. 

Sheep, according to a census in July 
1943, numbered 180,000, slightly less than 
in the summer of 1942, but 37,000 head 
above the 1939 total. The number of 
rabbits increased from 300,000 in 1939 
and 1,100,000 in 1942 to 1,400,000 in 
July 1943. 

The breeding of foxes and other fur- 
bearing animals is said to have increased 
considerably during the year. 


Foodstuf]s 


MeEaT, Dairy PrRoDUCcTS, EGcGs 


Danish pork production increased 
about 45 percent over 1942 figures, 
whereas that of beef and veal, because 
of restrictions imposed on slaughtering, 
decreased by 30 percent. Milk and but- 
ter production increased, but egg pro- 
duction decreased. 

In comparison to the pre-war situa- 
tion, 1943 production of various items, in 
percent of 1938 totals, is claimed to have 
been as follows: Pork, 60; beef and veal, 
68: milk, 70; butter, 66; and eggs, 28. 

According to the most reliable infor- 
mation available, production of meats, 
milk, and eggs was as follows in 1943 and 
1942 (in metric tons): 


1943 1942 
Pork 175, 000 121, 000 
Beef and veal 106, 000 154, 000 
| 3, 810, 000 3, 338, 000 
Eggs 35, 000 38, 000 


The share of Danish production of 
animal foods which remains in the coun- 
try for consumption by the local popula- 
tion is not exactly known, but may be 
estimated with some degree of accuracy. 
The predominant 
taken by Germany, and unknown quan- 


tities of butter and other products are 


part of exports are 
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shipped surreptitiously to that 

by individuals, figures for whieh wa? 
viously do not enter export totals, : 

Of a total production of 281,009 ton 
of pork, beef, and veal, it is believeq that 
about 84,000 tons were exported (gj 
most all to Germany), leaving 197,009 
tons for Danish consumption. In 1949 
the Danish share was 210,000 tons, ang 
total exports amounted to 65,000 ‘tons 
Reports of local shortages of beef ang 
veal indicate that the share actugy 
reaching the Danish public in 1943 a 
have been less than that indicateg by 
these figures. Other products exported 
(1942 figures in parentheses) included: 
Cattle, 66,636 head (138,287); horses 
38,476 head (14,692); hogs, 48,771 head 
(52,724) ; rabbits (slaughtered), 991 tons 
(780). 

A very large part of Danish milk pro- 
duction is processed to butter. of a 
total milk production amounting to 1. 
859,000 tons in the second half of 1943 
1,521,000 tons were used in butter pro- 
duction. For the entire year, total milk 
production was 3,810,000 tons, and butter 
production is believed to have been about 
125,000 metric tons, with exports of 59 - 
000 tons. In 1942 some 109,000 tons were 
produced, and exports of 36,000 tons were 
recorded. 

Cheese production amounted to about 
40,300 tons in 1943, compared with 32,000 
tons of lower-quality product in 1949. 
Exports were 2,188 tons in 1943, and 
4,687 tons in 1942. Egg production js 
said to have been about 35,000 tons in 
1943, and exports of about 2,300 tons 
were reported. Comparable figures for 
1942 are 38,000 tons produced and 6,713 
tons exported. 

Danish exports of agricultural prod- 
ucts to Germany actually were less in 
1943 than the average of such exports 
during the 5-year period 1935-39, except 
in the case of butter. In the earlier 
period, however, the bulk of such exports 
went to England, whereas in 1943 coun- 
tries other than Germany had only a 
small share in these Danish exports. 


FISH 


Danish fisheries also had a good year 
in 1943. Total catch is estimated at be- 
tween 180,000 and 185,000 metric tons, 


against 162,000 tons in 1942. The 1943 
catch was valued at about 150,000,000 
crowns, compared with 135,000,000 


crowns for the preceding year. Fish and 
fish products were exported to several 
countries. 

War activities, scant supplies of fuel 
and lubricants, shortage of equipment 
and of boxes for packing, as well as 
transportation difficulties, were handi- 
caps to the industry which were increas- 
ingly felt in 1943. The industry has de- 
veloped a fish-dehydrating process of 
importance, and a quick-freezing plant 
has been erected. Considerable renewal 
of fishing vessels occurred in 1943. 


SUGAR AND BEVERAGES 


In 1943 Danish sugar production de- 
creased to 174,000 metric tons, against 
196,000 tons in 1942 and 240,000 tons In 
1939. This deprived Denmark of 4 sur- 
plus which would have been valuable as 
an exchange commodity for needed im- 
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rts, and caused some restriction in 
local consumption. 

Breweries received a global allotment 
of 40,000 tons of grain, including an extra 
issue of 5,000 tons in August. Beer for 
the forces of occupation is said to be 
made from malt separately allocated and 
not included in the above total. During 
the summer, breweries produced un- 
sugared soft drinks, but production was 
limited because of shortage of bottles. 
Sugar was allocated for such beverages 
from October 1. 

Danish distilleries, which formerly 
operated on imported grain, used domes- 
ticmaterials in 1943 (55 percent potatoes, 
more than 30 percent molasses, and 7 
percent grain). Efforts are being made 
to use sugar beets for distilling. 

The production of fruit wines was lim- 
ited by shortage of raw materials. Apple- 
cider production was considerably more 
than 4,000,000 liters, and 1,000,000 liters 
above production in 1942. 


Industrial Activities 


Despite an increasing raw-material 
shortage, Danish industrial production 
continued at a fairly high level as con- 
cerns capital goods, whereas the output 
of consumers’ goods continued at a rate 
far below normal levels, according to the 
industrial indexes issued in Copenhagen. 
These indexes, being considerably in- 
fluenced by price movements, can hardly 
be accepted as an accurate indication of 
production levels, but they have some 
relative value. They indicate that capital 
goods output (on the basis of 1935100) 
averaged 106 for the year, against 101 for 
1942, whereas consumers’ goods produc- 
tion is evaluated at 87 in 1943, against 82 
in the preceding year. The industrial 
employment index (also on a 1935—100 
basis) was 110 in 1943, 5 points above 
1942. Dairies, electric plants, gas works, 
the furniture industry, excavation and 
construction, and the building trades are 
not included. 

_ it is believed that industrial activity 
in 1943 tended to decrease in the Copen- 
hagen area, as compared with the Prov- 
Inces, although it is said that an increas- 


Ancient Danish estate parcelled out into small agricultural holdings. 
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ing number of Copenhagen enterprises 
were compelled to operate for German 
account, in order to provide raw mate- 
rials through “special arrangements.” 
On September 4, 1943 (following the dec- 
laration of a military state of emer- 
gency), the German Army decreed that 
Danish industrial and commercial enter- 
prises must accept and execute orders 
of the Wehrmacht and its affiliated in- 
stitutions. 

Industries working for German ac- 
count include not only large units, such 
as shipbuilding companies, machine 
manufacturers, and cement plants, 
which fall principally in the category of 
capital-goods industries, but also some 
smaller units, including producers of 
consumption goods, such as garment 
factories. 

The extent to which Danish industry 
was employed in the interest of Germany 
in 1943 is a subject on which opinions 
differ, no reliable statistical material on 
the subject being available. However, 
all evidence points to a considerable in- 
crease in such activities during the year, 
and their present extent, at least, must 
be great. Deliveries of fuel and raw 
materials are made to German-employed 
industries when none of the goods in 
question are available to meet Danish 
civilian needs. 

During the latter part of 1943, partic- 
ularly, sabotage was effectively employed 
against some of the principal firms 
working in the interest of Germany. 
This, no doubt, reduced total output in 
this field by a considerable amount, 
although the productive capacity of Den- 
mark has not been seriously impaired, 
so far, on a long-term basis. It is nota- 
ble that the number of machine-tool 
makers in Denmark who advertise for 
export business appears to have mate- 
rially increased during the year. The 
rapid increase in the “Sundry Debtors’ 
Account” of the Danish National Bank 
is also believed to reflect industrial ac- 
tivity on behalf of Germany, to some 
extent. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, April 29, 1944, page 12, Den- 
mark—Accelerated Exploitation by Ger- 
many.) 
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METAL TRADES AND SHIPBUILDING 


The supplies of iron, steel, and other 
metals received by Denmark was nota- 
bly less in 1943 than in 1942, but the 
decrease seems to have been at the ex- 
pense of production for Danish use, 
since employment in this branch in- 
creased because of orders for foreign 
account. By October the larger part of 
production in the metal industries fell 
within the scope of Axis war economy, it 
is reliably reported. 

Danish shipyards were fully occupied 
throughout 1943, largely with repairs 
for German account. New construction 
was hampered by shortage of materials, 
but some eight ships, totaling 21,500 
gross registered tons, and six motor sail- 
ing vessels were built for the Danish 
commercial fleet. Details of new con- 
struction for foreign account are lacking. 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


Since Denmark was able to supply 
chemicals and organo-therapeutic prep- 
arations to countries other than Ger- 
many, it may be assumed, in the absence 
of specific information, that this branch 
of industry continued active. 


CEMENT AND GLASS INDUSTRIES 


The Danish cement industry was of 
great value to the German fortification 
activities in Denmark in 1943, and prob- 
ably was supplied with sufficient fuel for 
operation. The glass industry had diffi- 
culty in obtaining sufficient fuel and 
chemicals. There was some conversion 
to domestic fuel, and sodium carbonate 
was borrowed from the soap industry. 
Inability of the industry to deliver suf- 
ficient bottles to meet local demand has 
hampered the activities of other 
branches of industry. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The Danish textile industry suffered 
perhaps more than any other industry 
from the shortage of raw materials dur- 
ing the year 1943. Imports of rayon 
staple fiber during the first 9 months of 
the year dropped to 1,890 tons, compared 
with 2,661 tons during the corresponding 
period of 1942. During the last 3 months 
of the year the situation probably de- 
teriorated still further because of the 
total stoppage of imports from Italy, 
which had hitherto showed no decline, 
while deliveries from Germany had 
dropped from 2,000 tons in 1942 to 1,300 
tons in 1943. 

Simultaneously, the domestic produc- 
tion of wool, which amounts to between 
400 and 500 tons per annum, has not 
shown the improvement which had been 
expected as a consequence of high prices 
and special permission for sheep breed- 
ers to buy between 200 grams and 1,500 
grams of knitting yarn, according to 
the number of animals kept. Instead 
of an anticipated increase, the number 
of sheep decreased from 182,000 in 1942 
to 180,000 in July 1943, partly because 
high prices were paid for mutton while 
the meat shortage was most acute and 
until counter measures were taken in 
the form of price regulations. At the 
same time, the authorities have refused 
to meet a request for the present high 
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Products of Danish industry: complete expulsion plant for continuous rendering and refining 


of lard and tallow. 


wool prices to be maintained for at least 
3 years. 

Also, for flax production, an uncer- 
tainty as regards production possibilities 
after the war asserted itself; and, there- 
fore, the flax industry and cottonizing 
have not been so rationally arranged 
that they have yielded sufficiently good 
results. 

As the very limited supplies of textiles 
available had the effect that most of the 
materials were used for the manufac- 
ture of ready-made clothing articles, the 
Ministry of Commerce decided through 
an announcement dated September 27, 
1943, that certain supplies should be 
reserved for people who, for economic 
and other reasons, wanted to make their 
clothes themselves. 

In October, 1943, an arrangement was 
made between the Danish authorities, 
the manufacturers, and consumers, re- 
garding production and sales of work- 
men’s outfits made from Danish linen 
with a slight mixture of rayon staple 
fiber under the control of the parties 
concerned and local municipal author- 
ities. The production was estimated to 
amount to 100,000 outfits per quarter, 
compared with a pre-war production of 
700,000 outfits perannum. The new pro- 
duction would sell at prices ranging from 
21.85 Danish crowns for trousers, 22.35 
crowns for jackets, to 40.35 crowns for 
an outfit in one piece. In December, 
1943, these prices were reduced by be- 
tween 5 and 10 percent. 

To prevent supplies of other kinds of 
textile materials from being used for 
the erection and fitting up of hotels, 
boarding houses, theaters, motion-pic- 
ture houses, restaurants, and the like, 
the Ministry of Finance decided through 
an announcement dated December 15, 
1943, to forbid the use of new or second- 
hand textile materials for such pur- 
poses. This order included the renewal 
and repairs of supplies of towels, sheets, 


carpets, curtains, and similar items. 
The enterprises mentioned will, however, 
be allowed to buy textile goods for an 
amount not exceeding 200 Danish 
crowns per annum, and only in very 
exceptional cases will exemption be 
granted. This measure was of course 
taken to reserve supplies for the estab- 
lishment of new homes and for private 
individuals in general. 

To counteract a general and serious 
shortage of yarns for hand-knitting, the 
Directorate of Goods Supplies had at 
the end of October 1943 to call atten- 
tion to the prohibition of May 24, 1940, 
in accordance with which special per- 
mission is required from the Ministry 
of Commerce for the manufacture of 
goods for which cotton, staple fiber, etc., 
are used, and it was at the same time 
announced that in the future permission 
cannot be granted for manufacture of 
goods for which knitting yarns are used. 

The first actual rationing of a tex- 
tile-goods article in Denmark was intro- 
duced at the end of the year when it 
was announced that, effective January 
1, 1944, the purchase of one pair of stock- 
ings would be allowed per person. At 
the same time it was announced that 
ladies and children presumably would 
be allowed another pair during the first 
quarter of 1944, and for the time being 
supplies in store might not be sufficient 
to cover immediate demands. The ra- 
tioning did not include ankle-stockings 
or stockings included in standard outfits 
for babies. 


GARMENT INDUSTRY 


Despite the drastic shortage of textiles 
for local consumption, employment and 
production in this branch increased, 
owing to orders for German account. 


LEATHER AND FOOTWEAR PRODUCTION 


Raw-material shortages also devel- 
oped in the leather and footwear indus- 
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tries in 1943. In the second quarte 
priority was given to sole-leather Produc. 
tion, to increase supply, and Saddlers 
frequently complained of shortage of 
materials. Upper-leather allocation 
dropped to 44 percent of normal dur 

the year, the sole-leather quota bein: 
50 percent of normal. Production of 
standard shoes, which are in increas 

demand, was about 613,000 Pairs 
Women’s shoes are now made with fish. 
skin uppers, to a large extent. The pro. 
duction of women’s and children’s foot. 
wear with wooden soles increased, but 
children’s shoes were in short supply 
Work for German account was an im. 
portant phase of the footwear industry, 


RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Rubber footwear is now sold only in 
exchange for the corresponding useg 
article. The supply of buna obtaineg 
from Germany is small and has little jp. 
fluence in the manufacture of civilian 
goods. The shortage of tires is such that 
spare tires and tubes in the hands of the 
public were requisitioned in August, to 
provide tires for trucks. The attempt 
to find satisfactory substitutes for ryb. 
ber tires does not seem to have succeeded, 


Woop Propvucts 


Work for German account was a large 
factor in this branch, and comprised pre. 
fabricated barracks and furniture for 
bombed areas. Local demand for furni- 
ture was brisk in some lines. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


The number of apartments under con- 
struction in Denmark was 14,900 at the 
end of November 1943 and 14,300 at the 
end of December 1943, compared with 
10,100 at the end of December 1942. 
Time required for building completion is 
now 50 percent greater than before the 
war, and an adjusted system ascribes an 
index of 67 for December 1943 (on the 
basis of 1935100) for building. 

There were serious housing shortages 
in a few localities. 


Fuel 


According to Danish statistics, imports 
of coal, coke, and lignite briquets totaled 
2,646,475 metric tons during the first 10 
months of 1943, against 2,350,000 tons for 
the corresponding 1942 period. Coal- 
and lignite-briquet imports increased at 
the expense of coke imports. It is indi- 
cated, by information believed to be reli- 
able, that supplies of fuel delivered di- 
rectly to some industries, of strategic 
importance to Germany, are not included 
in the above. Some coal was also ob- 
tained in December from the limited de- 
posits on the island of Bornholm. 

Peat production reached 6,000,000 tons 
in 1943, compared with 4,500,000 tons in 
1942. The quality improved, because of 
dry weather, and heating value increased 
by 33 percent. Lignite production is 
estimated at nearly 2,500,000 tons, about 
50 percent above 1942. The bulky char- 
acter of peat and lignite greatly taxed 
Danish transport facilities, and delivery 
was difficult. 

Fuel wood cut amounted to 1,360,000 
cubic meters (2,040,000 “loose” meters), 
equal to the cut of the preceding year, 
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and distribution took place under the 
same regulations as In 1942. 

Wood fuel for gas generators was ra- 
tioned at the rate of 20 to 70 hectoliters 
of hardwood or 28 to 98 hectoliters of 
softwood, per 2-month period, until Oc- 
tober 26. For the period October 26, 
1943, to January 3, 1944, the ration was 
15 to 55 hectoliters of hardwood or 21 to 
77 hectoliters of softwood (size of ration 
in each range is graded according to the 
kind and employment of the vehicle con- 
cerned). Consumers were advised to mix 
peat with the wood, before the ration was 
reduced. 

GASOLINE CONSUMPTION 


Gasoline consumption in Denmark is 
stated to have amounted to only 9,600,000 
liters in 1943, against 24,000,000 liters in 
1942 and 36,000,000 liters in 1941. It is 
believed, however, that the important 
quantities of gasoline used by the Wehr- 
macht, the Todt organization, and 
others, are not included in these figures. 

Gasoline rations to taxi drivers were 
terminated on October 6, 1943, and sup- 
plies to doctors, veterinaries, and mid- 
wives were limited. The suspension of 
gasoline motortruck operation did not 
take place until after the close of the 
year, but began on January 3, 1944. Li- 
censes for the purchase of generators 
using “schwell” coke were given to some 
of the owners of cars previously using 
gasoline, as well as to some who pre- 
viously had used wood-fuel generators. 
Kerosene rations for cooking and lighting 
were given only where other facilities 
were not available. The cooking ration 
issued in August 1943 was 6 liters per 
household, plus 3 liters for each member 
thereof, with an additional ration of 3 
liters for each child under 2 years of age. 
For lighting, the ration was 3 liters per 
household plus 1 liter for each member 
thereof above the age of 15. The rations 
issued on October 26 were unchanged as 
concerned kerosene for cooking, but the 
lighting allowance was doubled. 

Gas rationing for household use for 
the last quarter of 1943 was on the same 
level as during the corresponding period 
of the preceding winter, that is: 30 cubic 
meters per household plus 12 cubic 
meters per member thereof plus 9 cubic 
meters for each child under 2. For con- 
sumption in excess of the ration, the ex- 
cess up to 25 percent was charged for at 
the rate of three times the base rate of 
0.25 crowns per cubic meter, for excess 
over the ration up to 50 percent the rate 
was six times the base rate, and for un- 
justified excess of more than 50 percent 
of the ration, the supply was shut off for 
a certain period. 


Electricity 


Shortage of fuel and heavy demand 
for current caused the introduction, at 
the beginning of August 1943, of meas- 
ures intended to distribute the load and 
lessen the peak, by staggering operations 
in agriculture, industry, and handicrafts. 
Thus, in Jutland and Funen threshing 
was allowed only at certain hours on 
specified days, and the grinding of grain 
was permitted only at other fixed times. 

The average monthly consumption of 
electricity in Denmark in the past 3 
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years, in kilowatt hours, was: 1941, 
66,500,000; 1942, 74,400,000; and 1943, 
81,900,000. Consumption for the latter 
half of the year was 469,800,000 in 1942 
and 508,200,000 in 1943, according to 
Danish statistics. In the accounting 
year 1939-40 sales of electricity were 
707,000,000 kilowatt hours, and private 
plants produced an additional 303,000,- 
000 kilowatt hours. 

Increased consumption appears to 
have taken place in the provinces rather 
than in Copenhagen. In August 1943, 
when total consumption increased by 
10,000,000 kilowatt hours for the whole 
country, as compared with August 1942, 
production for Copenhagen consumers 
was below the level of the preceding 
August. 

Household-current consumption dur- 
ing the 1943-44 winter was limited to 
the same rations as prevailed in the pre- 
ceding winter period, that is, 20 kw.-hr. 
per apartment plus 10 kw.-hr. per person 
per quarter. Sliding-scale penalties 
were used to restrict overconsumption, 
as in the case of gas. 


Shipping 

Cargo movement to and from foreign 
countries through Danish ports in 1943 
is stated to have amounted to 6,018,000 
metric tons; of this, 4,559,000 tons con- 
sisted of incoming and 1,459,000 tons of 
outgoing freight. Monthly average 
movement, for the first 9 months of 1943, 
was 503,000 tons, against monthly aver- 
ages of 433,000 tons and 454,000 tons, in 
1942 and 1941, respectively (in both di- 
rections). Freight earnings in 1943 
amounted to 85,000,000 crowns, about the 
same amount as in 1942. The foregoing 
figures on total cargo movement are in 
marked contrast to the 1939 total of 13,- 
510,000 tons (11,465,800 tons incoming 
and 2,044,200 tons outgoing). 

Coastwise cargo movement amounted 
to 6,884,000 tons—considerably above 
1942 and 1941 figures, and contrasting 
with a total of 2,951,600 tons in 1939. 
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The water shipment of peat and lignite 
had an influence in this increase. 
According to statements made in Den- 
mark, about one-third of the country’s 
pre-war tonnage is occupied in trade 
in the Baltic and neighboring waters. 
Danish registries in 1939 (including fish- 
ing vessels and those for special pur- 
poses) comprised 479 steamships of 
559,000 gross registered tons, 257 motor- 
ships of 598,000 g. r. t. and 1,210 sailing 
vessels and auxiliaries, of 66,000 g. r. t. 


Railway Operations 


Freight traffic on the Danish State 
Railways in 1941, 1942 and 1943, in mil- 
lions of freight-car axle kilometers, av- 
eraged as follows: 





Quarter | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 
$$ |__| ___ 
First__- : wecceee] 389} “28.81. 82:7 
Second... 34.2} 36.9] 42.4 
Third___._- | 384] 40.1) 43.9 
Fourth_.__.- 34. 4 | 38. 6 | 38. 9 





State Railway-Operation Revenue in 
1942 and 1943 


{In million of crowns] 








Railway operation ! 1942 1943 
Passenger transportation__........._.__| 115.4 134. 7 
Freight, cattle, and mail transpor- 
tation. _____- RENE Ne are | 137.1 165. 7 
2” RS eae, ee 9.2 10.3 
Total 261.7 310.7 





1 Private railways, though fairly extensive in Den- 
mark, are of secondary importance. 

Peat and lignite were the largest items 
involved in the increased freight traffic 
in 1943. Curtailment of motorcar and 
motortruck traffic added to the burden 
on the railways, and cancelation of 
privileges for transporting German mili- 
tary freight through Sweden shifted the 
movement of troops and supplies to and 


(Continued on p. 38) 





Product of a Danish shipyard; fruit-carrier Barfleuz. 
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Argentine Rubber Industry 


RGENTINA IS FACED with a seri- 
ous shortage of crude rubber and 
manufactured rubber products. The 
three tire plants have been forced to 
curtail production to the extent of prac- 
tically ceasing operations. Reclaimed 
rubber has been substituted for crude 
rubber, but such substitutions have 
their limitations. Crude-rubber stocks 
are under strict government supervision, 
and consumption is authorized only for 
the most essential products. 

Heavy inventories of finished products, 
built up prior to 1942, plus subsequent 
production, have prevented any serious 
stoppage of vehicular movement, but this 
is imminent if crude or synthetic rubber 
or finished products are not soon made 
available. 

World production of crude rubber, 
aside from that dominated by the Japa- 
nese, is very much under the control of 
the nations actively prosecuting the war. 
The production of finished products is 
likewise controlled. 


Sources of Rubber Limited 


Argentina’s opportunity to acquire any 
appreciable quantity of crude rubber 
from South American or Central Amer- 
ican neighbors is very doubtful, as the 
United States has rubber agreements 
with all of these countries. 

Bolivia, in its agreement with the 
United States, reserved the right to allo- 
cate 250 metric tons per year to friendly 
neighbors. This crude rubber is being 
made available, but the quantity is so 
limited—less than 3 percent of the re- 
ported consumption of Argentina in 
1941—that it supplies a very small per- 
centage of the absolutely essential re- 
quirements (even extended with the 
maximum amount of reclaimed rubber). 

Day by day the condition in Argentina 
becomes more aggravated; it presents a 
discouraging prospect, especially when 
the present situation is compared with 
that of the past. 


Argentina a Leader 


In 1941 Argentina ranked first among 
the republics of Central America and 
South America in the manufacture of 
rubber products. That place has been 
lost, at least temporarily. In the years 
just prior to 1941 Argentina had an ex- 
portable surplus of pneumatic casings 
and tubes. It also had exported certain 
grades of hose and a number of other 
rubber products. A net export balance in 
rubber products was attained in 1941. 


Growth of the Industry 


In 1930 Argentina was dependent upon 
imports for the major portion of its rub- 
ber products. Imports in that year 
amounted to more than 9,000,000 kilo- 
grams, with a value in excess of 50,000,000 


By S. Earte Overtey, Rubber Unit, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce 


paper pesos. The first tire factory 
started production in the early months 
of 1931. By the end of 1941 3 factories 
were manufacturing casings and tubes, 
1 was manufacturing tubes only, 15 were 
producing rubber footwear, and 41 were 
making miscellaneous rubber articles. 
The total number of employees was es- 
timated at 8,500. 

Of the four plants manufacturing cas- 
ings and tubes, two are United States 
subsidiaries and two are European sub- 
sidiaries. One firm, the largest manu- 
facturer of rubber footwear, is owned 
and operated by an English organization. 

Industry Protected 

In the 1920’s the revenue from import 
duties was substantial and was an im- 
portant factor in defraying the expenses 
of the Government. The constant 
growth of the industry within the coun- 
try caused this revenue to diminish to 
nearly the vanishing point. The loss 
was counteracted to a great extent in 
recent years through an import duty of 
60 centavos paper per kilogram on Far 
Eastern crude rubber and an internal- 
revenue tax on pneumatic casings and 
solid tires of 2 paper pesos per kilogram. 
The import duty on pneumatic casings 
for automobiles and trucks approximated 
1.64 paper pesos per kilogram; on inner 
tubes, 3.28 paper pesos per kilogram. 
These rates applied to the average grade 
of 60916 4-ply casing and tube made 
the duty approximate 20 paper pesos. 
The internal-revenue tax approximated 
20 paper pesos for the average 60016 
4-ply casing. In addition, on locally 
manufactured casings and tubes an im- 
port duty of approximately 3 paper pesos 
was paid on the crude-rubber content of 
the casing and 45 centavos paper on a 
tube to match. 

These duties were essential to the 
growth and maintenance of the Argen- 
tine rubber-manufacturing- industry. 
They have been suspended to a major 
degree, temporarily, as a war Measure 


Crude-Rubber Imports 


Argentina’s average yearly imports of 
crude rubber for the 5-year period, 1937 
through 1941, were 8,775 tons. The 
country purchased an average of 720 tons 
per year of reclaimed rubber from the 
United States during the same period. 
Local production of ground scrap rubber 
and pan-reclaimed rubber for the 5-year 
period is not recorded. 

Argentina imports the better grades 
of footwear; special types of transmis- 
sion, elevator, and conveyor belts; 
petroleum, rotary, and railroad hose; 


rubber thread; the better grades of drug. 
gists’, surgeons’, and hospital] supplies: 
toys and novelties; also carriage ang cart 
tires; a few sizes of pneumatic Casings 
and tubes that the local plants are not 
equipped to produce, and a declining 
quantity of original equipment Casings 
and tubes for passenger cars and trucks 
which are assembled at local plants. The 
original equipment casings and tubes are 
usually imported as an economy measure 
as they are declared on a preferred duty 
basis and have been imported mostly 
when manufacturing conditions and ex. 
change were favorable enough in oyt- 
side countries to bring the landed cogt 
below that of the local plants. 

The industry is dependent upon im. 
ports for all its crude rubber and for 
the major portion of its chemicals anq 
tire bead wire. The more common types 
of tire cord and fabric are manufacture 
locally from cotton produced within the 
country, but the Egyptian type of long- 
staple cotton must be imported. 

Changes in Trade 

The increase in exports and decrease 
in imports for the years 1938-41, incly- 
sive, can best be shown by the following 
table. The import statistics are not to 
be considered as absolute, but are reason- 
ably close to being accurate. Imports 
do not include casings and tubes for the 
assembly plants to be applied to new 
vehicles. Tires and tubes are received 
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with unassembled auto parts and are not 
easily segregated—they are covered in 
the discussion on casings and tubes. 


Tire Industry Established 


The tire-manufacturing industry in 
Argentina was established in 1931. By 
1933 the annual production had reathed 
950,000 casings and 375,000 tubes. From 
that time until 1941 the output increased 
steadily, reaching an estimated 605,000 
casings and 690,000 tubes in that year. 

The combined daily-production capac- 
ity of the two larger tire plants is esti- 
mated as approximately 2,200 passen- 
ger-car casings, 700 truck casings and 
3.300 inner tubes. The capacity of the 
third plant is not reported, but it is 
known to be considerably less than either 
of the others. 

Imports of casings for replacement 
have decreased each year—from 33,000 
in 1937 to 7,000 in 1941; imports for 
original equipment from 76,000 in 1937 
to practically none in 1941. Exports, 
starting from nothing in 1937, reached 
43,000 in 1941. The net gain in exports 
of inner tubes was not quite so large 
as it was in casings, because tube im- 
ports in the earlier part of the period 
were far less than casing imports. 


Industrial Rubber Goods 


One of the major tire plants installed 
a belting department in 1938, and it now 
furnishes the greater portion of the 
country’s belting needs. A large per- 
centage of the hose requirements are 
made locally, and in several years Ar- 
gentina exported a small quantity of 
hose. The ordinary types of packing are 
supplied by the smaller plants. 


Rubber-Footwear Production 


In 1941 approximately 15,000,000 pairs 
of canvas-soled shoes were produced by 
the local manufacturers. The major 
portion of this total was supplied by one 
company. Imports decreased from 136,- 
000 kilograms in 1937 to 21,000 kilograms 
in 1941. 

The annual output of rubber heels was 
in excess of 8,000,000 pairs, over 90 per- 
cent of which was made by one com- 
pany. Imports in recent years have 
been negligible. 


Rubber Thread Imported 


No recognized quality of rubber thread 
is manufactured, as special machinery 
and technical skill are lacking to make 
a good product. The 1937-41 average 
yearly imports approximated 80,000 kilo- 
grams. A fair-sized industry depends on 
rubber thread and elastic webbing for 
the manufacture of girdles, corsets, 
foundation garments, orthopedic appli- 
ances, garters, suspenders, and other 
elastic goods. 


Hospital and Other Supplies 


A major percent of the household and 
a minor percent of the surgeons’ rubber 
gloves are produced locally. Consider- 
able quantities of lower-priced sheets 
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and various miscellaneous items are 
made in Argentina. 

Although it is impossible to segregate 
these items from a general miscellaneous 
classification of imports, a fair estimate 
can be made from a survey of United 
States exports to Argentina in 194l1—as 
practically all imported supplies came 
from this source during that year. 
United States exports of druggists’, med- 
ical, and hospital supplies to Argentina 
in 1941 amounted to $71,000. 

A large portion of the more common 
molded goods, toys, novelties, rubber 
bands, and miscellaneous items are pro- 
duced locally. Such statistics as are 
available show a substantial and steady 
decline in the importation of these goods. 


Prospects of the Industry 


To sum up the situation, Argentina is 
largely self-sufficient in the manufacture 
of its own rubber products required in 
normal times. With the exception of 
some specific items, which are not con- 
sumed in sufficient quantities for the 
local plants to install and maintain 
equipment for their ‘production, the 
country is fully able to meet not only its 
own needs but also some of the require- 
ments of the nearby countries. 
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Although limited quantities of miscel- 
laneous rubber products were manufac- 
tured within the country prior to 1931, 
no appreciable volume existed until the 
four subsidiaries of United States and 
European companies located plants in 
Argentina. These four plants—and one 
independent concern, established and 
operated by an English firm with Eng- 
lish capital—account for the major por- 
tion of the volume of rubber goods 
produced. 

The industry is well protected by im- 
port tariffs and presents a very sound 
basis for expansion when the need arises. 

At present the industry is hampered 
by a lack of raw materials. Cotton is the 
only commodity of any consequence used 
in the manufacture of rubber products 
that is produced locally. The Argen- 
tine Government is much concerned over 
the industry’s inability to obtain ade- 
quate supplies of raw materials, and it 
evidences determination to assist in any 
way possible. The Government has ad- 
vertised for bids on a complete synthetic- 
rubber industry. When adequate sup- 
plies are available, the country may 
again resume its place as the most im- 
portant manufacturer of rubber prod- 
ucts in South America. 
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Middle East Inflation Now 


Today’s Trends and Prospects—Egypt, Palestine, Irag 


NFLATIONARY CONDITIONS in 
Egypt, Palestine, and Iraq were de- 
scribed in an article which appeared in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY about a year 
ago. (See issue of September 18, 1943.) 
Since then certain trends have appeared 
which make it worth while to summarize 
the present situation. Inflation in those 
countries has become in some respects 
more severe and in some respects less. 
In Egypt the inflationary peak has per- 
haps not yet been reached. There are 
some indications that in Palestine and 
Iraq, however, the peak has been passed. 


The Rise of Prices 


Various indexes are computed to show 
the rise of prices from month to month 
in these countries. Some of these are 
still rising (according to the latest data 
available), although some are descend- 
ing from an apparent high point. The 
cost-of-living index for Egypt (1913-14 
100), which had risen to 285 by January 
1943, had reached 339 by March 1944, 
falling to 338 the following month. The 
index of retail prices of foodstuffs in 
Egypt (1913-14=100) rose from 110 in 
August 1939 to 292 in October 1943, fall- 
ing to 276 in December of that year and 
standing at 286 in April 1944. The 
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1939 to a record height of 287 in April 
1944. 

The upper curves on chart I show 
monthly index numbers of retail prices 
of food in Arab markets and in Jewish 
markets in three towns (averaged) in 
Palestine through May 1943, when these 
indexes were abandoned by the Palestine 
Office of Statistics in favor of new in- 
dexes. It will be observed that prices in 
Arab markets increased from 85.8 to 
310.7, or 262.1 percent from August 1939 
to May 1943. During the same period 
prices in Jewish markets increased from 
96.8 to 255.9, an increase of 164.4 percent. 
According to the indexes shown by the 
lower two curves in chart I (January 
1942100), prices in Arab markets 
reached 166.59 in June 1943, falling to 
132.05 the following November and rising 
slightly thereafter. Prices in Jewish 
markets rose to a high of 156.30 in Oc- 
tober 1943, descending to 133.70 in April 
1944. The wholesale price index for 
Palestine (June 1936=100), during the 
period August 1939 to December 1943, 
rose from 92.8 to the record height of 
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It must be remembered that, for sey. 
eral reasons, actual prices at a given time 
may be even higher than price indexes 
reveal. In the first place, some commogj. 
ties which figure in indexes may be either 
not available at all or available only in 
the black market. Controlled prices fre- 
quently are used in the compilation of 
price indexes, also. 

The rise of prices has been greater in 
Iraq than in Egypt or Palestine. The 
general wholesale price index for Iraq 
(average for December 1938 to August 
1939100) rose from 109.2 in September 
1939 to a high of 691.6 in November 1943 
as shown in chart II. The following 
month it started downward, reaching 
584.0 in February 1944. Itis encouraging 
that the wholesale prices of several staple 
foods in Iraq which rose spectacularly 
from August 1939 to March 1943 were in 
March 1944 either the same as or lower 
than they had been in March 1943, as 
shown in the following table: 


Wholesale Prices in lraq (per Vetric Ton) 








Week Week 
_ August ended ended 
1u39 Mar. 2, | Mar.8, 
1943 14 
Bar) M | 4-2 
el | 
Giant mil 7 15 
Millet 17 15 
Dried bea 85-00 52 
Dates, Zal 2 1 
Rice, Amt 97 7 
Offic T 
Unofficial 
Not avai 


Curren ‘yin Circulation 


Chart III, plotted on a logarithmic 
scale, so as to show more readily the 
rates of increase, shows the amounts 
of currency in circulation in Egypt, Pal- 
estine, and Iraq from the outbreak of the 
present war through the first few months 
of 1944. Currency in circulation in Iraq 
increased from 4,703,296 Iraqi dinars in 
August 1939 to the record figure of 
38,965,831 dinars in March 1944, an 
increase of 728 percent. In Egypt cur- 
rency in circulation amounted to ££26,- 
785.000 in August 1939 and to £Elll,- 
738,000 in April 1944, having risen 317 
percent by the latter date. In Palestine 
it rose from £P9,820,135 in August 1939 
to £P37,865,699 in May 1944, an increase 
of 286 percent. The increase during the 
latest 12 months shown for eacn coun- 
try amounted to 48.2 percent for Irad, 
35.4 percent for Palestine, and 25.4 per- 
cent for Egypt. : 

It may again be pointed out that m 
none of these countries is there 4 lack 
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of confidence in the currency, which, in 
each case, is based upon the pound ster- 
jing. For example—the inflation in these 
countries has arisen for quite different 
reasons from that in Germany after the 
jast war. It consists of a shortage of 
consumers’ goods in relation to purchas- 
ing power, but it is a result of inade- 
uate shipping space and increased Al- 
jied expenditure and not of the issuing 
of ynbacked currency. Neither is it a 
case Of unbalanced budgets. 


Egypt 


Unlike the data for Iraq and Pales- 
fine, those available for Egypt do not 
justify a conclusion as to whether the 
inflationary peak has been passed. The 
wholesale price index, the cost-of-living 
index, and the amount of currency in 
circulation were all higher in March or 
April of this year than they have been 
at any time since the war began. The 
rate of increase of these indexes, how- 
wer, has, in general, been smaller dur- 
ing 1944 than in previous years. 

Other figures, too, show the degree 
of inflation which has been reached in 
Egypt. Stock exchange quotations, ac- 
cording to the London press, had reached 
grecord level by the end of 1943. Re- 
tuns of Cairo and Alexandria clearing 
houses show that 756,000 checks, totaling 
££266,000,000 were cleared in 1943, as 
compared with 690,000 checks amount- 
ing to ££119,000,000 in 1939. Also, the 
proportion of notes of higher denomina- 
tion in the total note issue has more 
than doubled since 1938. This fact may 
ie the result of the greater convenience 
of notes of large denomination for pur- 
pses of hoarding or of black-market 
operations. 

One factor which may to some extent 
arb inflation in Egypt is the Govern- 
ment’s decision, taken in September 1943, 
repatriate Egypt’s sterling debt of ap- 
proximately £stg.93,000,000 by convert- 
ing about £stg.86,000,000 and redeeming 
about £stg.7,000,000. A plan, provid- 
ing for various periods of redemption, 
was set up immediately, and the response 
of the public was very encouraging. 
Cash subscriptions up to January 31, 
1944, were reported to amount to £E36,- 
034570 and offerings of older issues for 
conversion to total £stg.45,377,865. 

In November 1943, according to the 
Iondon press, the sale of small gold bars 
was begun in Egypt. The primary aim 
of the measure, which had already been 
undertaken in some other countries of 
the Middle East, was to attract surplus 
funds which might otherwise have gone 
into other commodities. Since invest- 
ment in gold has long been popular in 
Arab countries, the sale of this metal 
may prove helpful in reducing purchases 
of other commodities. The price of gold 
in Cairo, in May 1944, as reported by a 
london newspaper, was over £stg.17 an 
ounce, which was twice the London or 
South African price. 
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Palestine 


The Status of inflation in Palestine was 
described in May of this year by Mr. L. 
Braudo, Chairman of the general meeting 
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of the Anglo-Palestine Bank, Ltd., in the 
following words: 


The fact that considerable inflation pre- 
vails in all Middle Eastern countries is well 
known; it has been the subject of much 
comment. However, inflation in Palestine 
has been much more moderate than in any 
other Middle Eastern country; only Egypt can 
to some extent bear comparison with Pales- 
tine. In Syria, the Lebanon, Iraq, and Iran 
the cost-of-living and commodities price in- 
dices stand at present at anything from 500 
to 1,000 (on the basis of a pre-war 100). 
They are constantly rising and show a posi- 
tion very different from that of Palestine, 
where the cost-of-living index stood at 248 
in June 19438, and stands at 233 at present. 

What is perhaps more important, there 
are reasons to believe that the situation has 
not got out of hand. At the cost of some 
exertion and of considerable expenditure by 
way of subsidization of a few essential com- 
modities, it has been possible not only to 
prevent for the time being a further rise 
in the cost-of-living index, but also to bring 
about a moderate decrease. While it must 
be said that most probably much more could 
have been attained if greater and wider 
efforts had been made at an earlier time, 
as was done in the United Kingdom, it 
should not be forgotten that in all the sur- 
rounding countries controls are far less strict 
than in Palestine and that as a consequence 
the local authorities have found themselves 
to some extent hampered in their task. 


Effective rationing and price control 
were begun earlier in Palestine than in 
Egypt or Iraq, and administration has 
been strict in that country. The Gov- 
ernment has spent considerable sums 
on both food subsidies and cost-of-living 
allowances. During the fiscal year 
1943-44 the former item amounted to 
£P3,500,000 and the latter to £P2,500,000. 

An indication of the abnormally 
liquid position of credit in Palestine is 
afforded by the 1943 balance sheet of 
the Anglo-Palestine Bank, with cash ac- 
counting for 41 percent of deposits and 
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British Government securities for 46.5 
percent. At the end of July 1943, the 
latest date for which figures are avail- 
able, currency and bullion held by all 
reporting banks in Palestine amounted 
to £P1,646,000 and bank balances 
amounted to £P26,365,000, a total of 
£P28,011,000 out of total assets of £P54,- 
505,000. According to the Economist, 
“the official sale of gold specie and bul- 
lion was begun in order to skim off exces- 
sive purchasing power, but could not 
have much effect owing to the limited 
quantities put on the market.” There 
are still large funds available for invest- 
ment. 

An adequate food supply is an impor- 
tant factor in the control of inflation. 
It was first estimated that the yield of 
cereal crops planted in February 1944 in 
Palestine would amount to between 60 
and 70 percent of last year’s harvest, or 
about 50 percent of the average yield. 
According to later estimates, it will be 
somewhat larger. A bumper crop of 
potatoes (about 10,000 acres were 
planted) will augment the cereal supply. 

Several other factors may act as curbs 
on inflation in Palestine. Food ration- 
ing continues, and the responses of the 


public to “utility” clothing has been 
encouraging. Military expenditure may 


be expected to decline as military opera- 
tions move farther from Palestine. 


lrag 


Inflation has been more serious in 
Iraq than in Egypt or Palestine. As 
was pointed out earlier in this article, 
the rise in prices has been proportion- 
ately greater there than in either of the 
other two countries, and the condition of 

(Continued on p. 4&) 
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Reports Submitted by Offices (in Latin America) of the U. S. Foreign Service 


Venezuela 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Caracas) 


Generally satisfactory business condi- 
tions in most parts of Venezuela during 
August were reflected in the continued 
heavy import arrivals and the mainte- 
nance of petroleum activity, public 
works, and private construction at high 
levels. The volume of imports during 
July was estimated at from 50,000 to 
55,000 metric tons, as compared with 
36,000 metric tons per month during the 
first quarter of the year and a monthly 
average of 24,000 tons during 1943. Pre- 
liminary reports indicated that the vol- 
ume of imports during August, although 
far in excess of the wartime average, 
would be somewhat below the average 
of recent months. 

Increased petroleum operations and 
production were largely responsible for 
the maintenance of Government sur- 
pluses and the increased prosperity of 
producing areas. Production of crude 
petroleum during the 4 weeks ended Au- 
gust 14 reached a daily average of 792,- 
000 barrels, an increase of 22,000 barrels 
over the previous 4 weeks. New petro- 
leum concessions granted since May to- 
taled 168,500 hectares (416,000 acres) of 
exploitation concessions and 2,646,000 
hectares (6,500,000 acres) of exploration 
concessions, involving a prospective in- 
crease in petroleum operations and ad- 
ditional Government revenues. 

Heavy imports have eliminated many 
previous shortages of imported products. 
Surpluses have been reported in some 
lines, including copper wire and cement, 
and the supply of oils and fats was im- 
proved by substantial imports of lard 
and oilseeds, although textiles, paper 
products, and some electrical building 
materials continued in short supply. 

The turn-over in both wholesale and 
retail trades was reported to be active, 
with credits and collections rated from 
good to excellent. 

In contrast to the easier supply situa- 
tion in imported goods, the shortage of 
domestic farm products became more 
acute during August. Although some 
crops appeared on the market in 
limited quantities, prices continued to 
rise almost daily in most parts of the 
country. The index of wholesale prices 
for foodstuffs in the Federal District rose 
6.3 percent during July. Recent govern- 
mental imports of rice for sale to con- 
sumers at controlled prices eased the 
situation somewhat for this commodity, 
although prices remained nearly 100 per- 
cent above normal. 

The Import Control, Transport, and 
Price Control commissions were consoli- 
dated into a single agency by an Execu- 
tive decree of August 15, designed to 
strengthen the Government’s price-con- 
trol program and to aid the development 


of industrial and agricultural produc- 
tion. Products of a wide range were 
also designated as “essential” and sub- 
ject to price control. Government ac- 
tion to fix maximum prices on these 
commodities was expected to be accom- 
panied by a supplementary measure pro- 
viding minimum prices to farmers and a 
narrower margin of profits to middle- 
men. 

Increased export premiums for coffee 
and cocoa brought a considerable volume 
of stocks to the market for domestic sale 
and export. 

The steadily increasing level of prices 
brought widespread demands for wage 
increases and improved working condi- 
tions, most of which have been granted. 


Tr 
Uruguay 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Montevideo) 


Abundant and well-distributed rains 
have fallen, dispelling fears of dis- 
astrous drought and assuring Uruguay 
of adequate production of basic wealth 
in the form of livestock and crops. 
Heavy frosts, which preceded the rains, 
also were beneficial to both wool growers 
and farmers. Industrial production was 
maintained at a satisfactory rate, with 
less intereference from labor unrest; the 
woolen mills continue capacity opera- 
tions to meet unusual export demands. 

Wool purchased by the United States 
and meat products for the United King- 
dom, Uruguay’s principal exports, con- 
tinue to move in volume and at prices 
satisfactory to producers. 

For export items not in the controlled 
market the fluctuations in dollar free ex- 
change have caused certain difficulties of 
adjustment, which were finally clarified 
by Government decree, the settlement 
being more acceptable, however, to the 
producers than to the packers. The dol- 
lar in the so-called free market has de- 
clined somewhat, but there is no reason 
to expect a sharp break. 

Merchandise imports necessary for the 
maintenance of the country’s economy 
have continued to arrive in substantial 
quantities, but domestic business was af- 
fected adversely by shortages of certain 
items as well as by seasonal dullness. 
Merchants and manufacturers are con- 
cerned about the effects of recent legis- 
lation increasing wages and salaries. 

Securities markets have been active 
recently and the construction industry 
has improved, both developments being 
the result of idle capital seeking employ- 
ment. The number of failures has de- 
clined. 

Total revenues of the Government 
have receded, but disbursements have 
increased. Larger yields from customs 
duties have been offset by lessened ex- 
change profits. Opposition to proposed 


new revenue legislation has been grow. 
ing more determined. 

Basic economic recovery is- continuing 
in Uruguay, but bankers and business. 
men, concerned with future prospects 
are deferring action on long-range plans 
until uncertainties both at home ang 
abroad clear up. The situation, while 
reasonably satisfactory, is not viewed 
with complacency by those responsibje 
for the management of wealth in any 


form. 
Haiti 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Port-au-Pringe) 


The 1944 sugar-grinding season endeq 
July 28, 1944, with a total production for 
the year of 63,879 short tons of raw 
sugar and 3,224,988 gallons of molasses, 
A total of 15,811 short tons of refined 
and semirefined sugar was reserved for 
local consumption, leaving 48,068 short 
tons of raw sugar available for export, 
Exports through the third week in Ay- 
gust included 37,800 short tons of raw 
sugar and 2,228,000 gallons of molasses, 
Without question the present sugar sea- 
son is the best in the recent history of 
Haiti’s sugar industry. 

Final approval of an arrangement be- 
tween the Haitian Government and the 
United States FEA., for the procurement 
by that agency of specified commodities, 
should stimulate production of corn, rice, 
and beans in the Republic (the food- 
stuffs covered by the agreement) and 
should be of considerable aid in over- 
coming handicaps to business resulting 
from the spring drought, the abandon- 
ment of the cryptostegia program, and 
the usual summer “dead season.” The 
buying and shipping of bananas contin- 
ues to provide some stimulus to business. 
Maintenance of good prices has brought 
considerable quantities of coffee onto the 
market in recent weeks as exporters seek 
to clean up all available, before the end 
of the coffee-quota year. 

On August 3, 1944, the Government 
published, in Le Moniteur, the official 
journal, a decree law sanctioning a con- 
tract for construction of a cotton textile 
mill in Haiti. It is understood that the 
output of the planned factory will be in 
the vicinity of 3,000,000 square yards of 
course cloth per annum (one-eighth to 
one-ninth of annual cloth consumption). 

Indicative of the volume of import and 
export trade during the 4 weeks ended 
August 23, was the arrival of four ships 
(over 1,000 tons, generally 2,500 to 5,000). 


Nicaragua 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Managua) 


Foreign trade has recovered from the 
recession of early summer, and the vol- 
ume of July exports, consisting largely 

(Continued on p. 40) 
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Belgian Congo 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Certain Cherries, Oysters, Liver Paste, 
Chewing Gum, Ginger Ale: Importation 
prohibited.—To conserve shipping space 
for necessities and war needs, import 
licenses will no longer be granted for 
importation of cocktail cherries, mara- 
schino cherries, canned oysters, liver 

aste, chewing gum, and ginger ale into 
the Belgian Congo, according to notice to 
the public No. 89 of April 20, 1944, pub- 
lished in the Bulletin Administratif of 
April 25. 


British Guiana 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Soap: Standards of Quality Pre- 
scribed —The manufacture or importa- 
tion of soap which does not meet certain 
standards of quality was prohibited in 
British Guiana by an ordinance of Au- 
gust 8, 1944. The ordinance provides 
that soap must contain at least 60 per- 
cent by weight of fatty acids, not more 
than 30 percent by weight of water, and 
not more than 0.05 percent by weight of 
free caustic soda. 


British West 
Indies 


Economic Conditions 


SITUATION IN BARBADOS 


eneral business conditions through- 
out Barbados, British West Indies, dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1944 were satis- 
factory. The grinding of the sugar crop 
continued into June and full employment 
provided a consumer demand in excess 
of the supply of most goods. Toward 
the end of June, however, with the sugar- 
grinding season terminated, unemploy- 
ment again became seasonally wide- 
spread and money circulation contracted. 
The food situation improved during the 
quarter as a result of the ending of the 
drought. Food production, however, was 
still at a low rate because of the shortage 
of labor. Retail trade during the period 
under review was variable, being influ- 
enced mainly by supplies of merchandise 
received, which in turn were limited by 
shipping space and at times by govern- 
ment control. Goods continued to ar- 
rive, however, and despite the fact that 
they were offered at increased prices they 
were disposed of quickly. The cost-of- 
living index was 175 on June 13 compared 
With 168 in May (1939100). 
Rainfall, the most important influence 
in the economy of the island, was satis- 
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factory during April and May but only 
fair during June and at the quarter’s end 
soaking rains were needed to keep up a 


rapid growth of crops. The critical 
growing period for the young canes and 
ratoons is from May to July. 

Harvesting of the cane crop was com- 
pleted about the middle of June and it 
was stated that the total output will not 
be much in excess of 105,000 tons as esti- 
mated in mid-April. The equivalent of 
approximately 20,000 tons of sugar has 
been made into edible molasses, and large 
shipments of sugar have been made to 
Canada. 

The three principal causes for the re- 
duced output of sugar this year as com- 
pared with 1943 were (1) unfavorable 
weather, (2) shortage of fertilizer, and 
(3) the reduced acreage made necessary 
by an increase in the acreage required 
for the growing of foodstuffs. Approx- 
imately 75 percent of the normal supply 
of fertilizer will be available compared 
with 50 percent last year. Planters in 
some districts, however, because of the 
unavailability of labor, were reported as 
not having been able to apply fertilizer to 
all of their fields. Difficulty was also 
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U.S. Goods on Pacific 
Island 


Candidly, our cover picture this 
week may be regarded as another 
illustration exemplifying the theme 
of our last week’s feature article 
on “G. I. Joe—Super-Advertiser 
and Salesman?” which, we felt, 
pointed to a decidedly significant 
prospective influence on American 
foreign trade throughout most of 
the world. Those great heaps of 
boxes that we see above (it just 
happens that this scene is on New 
Caledonia) will, when opened, re- 
veal high-quality American goods 
of various eminently desirable 
kinds. The commercial repercus- 
sions may be only latent or poten- 
tial, but they’re there just the 
same. 
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being experienced in obtaining sufficient 
labor to plant foodstuffs. 

Harvesting of the cotton crop was 
finished prior to June 1. Although no 
figures have been published as to output, 
the yield was reported as being low com- 
pared with other years. 

A few estates in the region where the 
cutting of cane was finished early are 
said to have been able to plant their 
quota of food crops, which have made a 
satisfactory start. In addition to yams 
and sweetpotatoes, some Indian corn was 
planted. It was reported that at the end 
of June a small quantity of yams of the 
old crop was still on hand, and sweet- 
potatoes were said to be more plentiful. 

Under a project financed by the Colo- 
nial Development and Welfare Act, two 
agricultural stations were established on 
the island, including a breeding depart- 
ment for the improvement of livestock 
and the distribution of information on 
the proper care and feeding of animals. 
It was planned to establish, ultimately, 
seven such stations. 

The credit and collection situation re- 
mained favorable during the 3-month 
period, banks holding large amounts of 
ready ‘money in depositors accounts. 
Limitation of supplies and lack of oppor- 
tunity to make other favorable invest- 
ments caused a lively demand for real 
eestate and consequent high prices. A 
fourth hotel was purchased by a large 
syndicate, looking toward the redevelop- 
ment of the tourist trade after the war. 


Canada 


Economic Conditions 
CANADIAN PARLIAMENT WINDS Up EVENTFUL 
SESSION 


On August 15 the fifth session of the 
nineteenth Parliament came to a close 
in Canada. From its opening on Janu- 
ary 27, 1944, to its adjournment in Au- 
gust, a continuous stream of important 
legislation was submitted, debated, and 
passed. During this eventful session 
which witnessed the mounting allied of- 
fensive in all theaters of war, the Cana- 
dian Parliament considered war appro- 
priations, banking measures, tariff 
changes, tax revisions, and social-welfare 
legislation. While a good deal of at- 
tention was given to matters immedi- 
ately affecting the Canadian economy 
there was a noticeable trend toward the 
enactment of legislation pointing toward 
the post-war period. 


OveR Two BILLION DOLLARS IN SPECIAL 
EXPENDITURES PLEDGED 


When the session closed it was found 
that the Government of Canada had, in 
addition to the current year’s budget ap- 
propriations of $5,200,000,000, pledged to 
spend or guarantee another $2,200,000,000 
during the a 5-year period beginning 
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July 1, 1945. Of this amount, family 
allowances at $200,000,000 annually will 
take $1,000,000,000 in cash outlays. 
Guaranties, price floor plans, housing 
schemes, and new credit arrangements 
for farmers, fishermen, and industrial- 
ists make up the remainder of the spe- 
cial financial arrangements. This total 
is made up as follows: Capital for the 
Industrial Development Bank to be sub- 
scribed or guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment, $100,000,000; guarantees to banks 
against loss on farm-improvement loans, 
up to $250,000,000; loans for housing and 
housing improvements, up to $275,000,- 
000; capital stock and paid-up surplus 
of Export Credit Insurance Corporation, 
$10,000,000; loans to this corporation, up 
to $50,000,000; guaranties of credit for 
foreign governments purchasing goods 
in Canada, up to $200,000,000; loans to 
other governments to enable them to 
purchase goods in Canada, up to $100,- 
000,000. 

If a national health-insurance scheme 
now being considered by the Government 
becomes a reality, an additional $543,- 
750,000 would be required during the 5- 
year period beginning July 1, 1945. 

Most of the important measures have 
been reported in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. Special articles have appeared 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


in various issues regarding Canada’s 
post-war reconstruction aims, surplus- 
disposal program, and the Government’s 
budget, tax, and customs tariff changes 
for the fiscal year 1944-45. The April 1 
issue contained information about war 
appropriations. The measure to estab- 
lish a Department of Reconstruction was 
reported in the May 27 number, as was 
the Mutual Aid appropriation and Can- 
ada’s $10,000,000 contribution to UNRRA. 
Canada’s Family Allowance bill provid- 
ing for the payment by the Government 
of allowances for each child under 16 
years of age was described in the August 
5 issue. This bill has already been passed 
by the House. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BANK ESTAB- 
LISHED BY PARLIAMENT 


Details regarding the new $100,000,000 
Industrial Development Bank to aid 
small business appeared in the March 
25 issue, shortly after the bill to establish 
the bank was presented to Parliament. 
Legislation setting up this new corpora- 
tion was passed on August 11. The bill 
as passed contained three important 
changes from the original. It provided 
that individual loans in excess of $200,- 
000 could not exceed a total of $15,000,- 
000, or 15 percent of the bank’s liabilities. 
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Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches} 
Enemy and Occupied Countries After the War: Basic Economic Considerations 


With respect to Germany, there has been some confusion of opinion in 
the United States and in Great Britain as to the facts and the policies respon- 
sible for the economic debacle after the last war. Assiduous and skillful 
propaganda has succeeded in convincing some that deliberate blockade, 
coupled with insistence upon unreasonable reparations demands, was the 
prime cause not only of the ruinous post-war inflation but also of the later 
economic difficulties that gave the National Socialist Party in Germany its 
opportunity to seize power. 

Both contemporary observers and later analysts have refuted this propa- 
ganda—but its effects persist and must be reckoned with in any attempt 
after this war to formulate a policy that shall be just to the victims of 
Germany. Uncertainty of reparation demands was admittedly destructive 
of confidence and enterprise, but the root causes of inflation were to be 
found in the fiscal policy deliberately followed in Germany. 

After this war, all the enemy-occupied countries will find themselves in 
a special situation of particular difficulty by reason of their inclusion during 
so many years in the economic orbit of the totalitarian powers. Trade has 
been conducted largely by means of clearing agreements, and these arrange- 
ments have been so manipulated that the occupied countries have lost the 
reserve assets of their banking systems. Occupation costs and other costs 
have unbalanced their budgets and have greatly increased the amounts of 
their currencies in circulation. At the same time, their stocks of consum- 
able goods, and even their real capital assets, have been swept into the 
insatiable maw of the German war machine. 

In fact a substantial part of the monetary inflation by which the German 
war effort has been financed has been planted in the currency systems of 
the occupied countries. The only nominal assets which the occupied coun- 
tries will have in their post-war struggle to fight off the inflationary com- 
bination of swollen currencies and a penury of goods will be valueless credits 
in the clearing accounts in Berlin. These will remain without value unless 
the United Nations take steps to see that they are translated into ship- 
ments of goods. Even then, the immediate restoration of exchange sta- 
bility in the occupied countries will require assistance from their stronger 
allies not only financially but by the supply of immediate necessities. 


(From “The International Economic Outlook,” by Professor J. B. Condliffe. 
Published by the Committee on International Economic Policy, New York City.) 
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The new bank was also barred from 
making any loans to persons or corpora. 
tions in receivership. No loans can be 
made to persons or individuals unless 
they themselves provide enough capita 
“to afford the bank reasonable proter. 
tion.” 


DECENNIAL BANK ActT REVISION APPROVED: 
FARM-CREDIT FACILITIES ARRANGED 


The June 24 issue contained informa. 
tion about the important decennial re. 
vision of the Bank Act. The revision 
presented to Parliament was passed by 
that body on August 9. One of the 
amendments to the Bank Act will enable 
the banks to make loans to farmers for 
the equipping and improvement of their 
farms and farm homes. A collatera] 
measure to the Bank Act, the Farm Im. 
provement Loans Act, was also passed on 
August 9. This new act is intended to 
insure that the credit facilities provided 
for by the Bank Act amendments would 
be made available to farmers to the 
fullest possible extent, at reasonable 
rates of interest and for sufficiently long 
terms. It is intended to accomplish this 
by guaranteeing each bank against loss 
up to 10 percent of the aggregate amount 
of loans made by it. This guaranty wil] 
be effective for a maximum of $250,000,- 
000 of loans made within a period of 3 
years. 

The loans will be secured in most in- 
stances by the implements, machinery, 
or improvements for which the loans 
were granted. Banks will have the 
power to take a mortgage upon the farm 
under an agreement for sale as security 
for a farm-improvement loan exceeding 
$2,000 and repayable in more than § 
years. 

The rate of interest is to be limited to 
a maximum of 5 percent simple interest 
per annum. The Minister stated that 
this is considerably less than rates gen- 
erally obtaining for this kind of accom- 
modation to farmers from merchants. 
dealers, or other present sources, and is 
probably less than the average rate 
charged to farmers by banks on short- 
term loans. 

In presenting the bill to Parliament 
the Minister of Finance proposed that 
the benefits of the guaranty should ex- 
tend to occupiers of farms whose princi- 
pal occupation consists of farming, and 
should not be available to landlords or 
to those living on farms but working in 
the city. The scheme is meant to benefit 
the ordinary farmer and not the big- 
scale operator who can presumably ar- 
range a line of credit without govern- 
ment guaranty. The Minister proposed 
that the guaranty to the banks should 
not be effective on loans to an individual 
farmer exceeding $3,000. 


FARM PRICES TO'BE STABILIZED IN POST-WAR 
PERIOD 


Another important measure to help 
farmers was passed by Parliament dur- 
ing the closing days of the past session. 
This measure, which has been designated 
as the Agricultural Prices Support Act, 
was designed to guarantee minimum 
prices for farm products against @ p0s- 
sible collapse of such prices after the 
war. Under it the Government would 
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set up a board, financed by $200,000,000 
from the Federal Treasury, with the au- 
thority to purchase through agents or 
otherwise, staple agricultural products 
from producers whenever such products 
cannot be sold on the general markets 
above certain floor prices which will be 
prescribed. =e 

For the purpose of the Act “agricul- 
tural products” means any product of 
agriculture except wheat designated by 
the governor in council and includes 
processed meat, dairy and poultry prod- 
ycts, if so designated. Wheat is ex- 
cepted because it is already being sup- 
ported by the Wheat Board. 

The Act prescribes no specific formula 
for determining the level at which floor 
rices will be established. It leaves it 
to the board to determine when and for 
what products and at what levels they 
will be applied. It merely directs the 
poard to “endeavor to insure adequate 
and stable returns for agriculture by 
promoting orderly adjustment from war 
to peace conditions and to endeavor to 
secure a fair relationship between the re- 
turns from. agriculture and those from 
other occupations. 

A three-man board, plus an advisory 
committee representing producers and 
trade interests, will administer the Act. 
The boards price-Supporting powers do 
not come into force until a date yet to 
be fixed, presumably after the war. 
The Government may appoint certain 
individuals or associations as its agents 
to buy farm commodities at floor prices 
and to sell such commodities for what- 
ever price they can obtain. The Govern- 
ment would later repay these agents the 
difference between the average selling 
price and the floor price. 


Farm Prices To Be SupporTED BY Two 
METHODS 


When the new board commences op- 
erations, it may support prices by two 
methods. First there is a provision that 
the board may prescribe prices at which 
they will be prepared to purchase agri- 
cultural commodities. This, while not 
being exactly a floor price, will have the 
effect of insuring to the primary pro- 
ducer the prices which the Government 
is going to pay for certain commodities. 
The bill, in effect, says that if no one 
else will pay a price at a certain level 
the Government itself will pay it and 
take any resulting loss. The Govern- 
ment thus undertakes to see that the 
farmer is not forced to sell his products 
at an unduly low price. 

The second device is called a deficiency 
payment. At the end of the year or of 
the season the board determines what 
the average price is on certain agricul- 
tural products. If the average price is 
deemed to be too low to support and 
reasonably maintain production, the 
board will pay the difference between the 
average price and the price which in its 
judgment will bring sufficient returns to 
the farmer, Government officials antici- 
pate that this method will not interfere 
With the natural fluctuations of price 
brought about by the law of supply and 
demand. 

Both the prescribed-prices and defi- 
(ency-payments methods could not be 
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used at the same time for the same com- 
modity, but either method might be ef- 
fective. The $200,000,000 limit placed on 
the funds available for this purpose is 
exclusive of administrative costs. Re- 
ceipts from the resale of government 
purchases are to be returned to the fund. 
An over-all annual profit, if any, goes to 
the Government. In those cases where 
deciency payments are made there will 
be no return of funds to the board. The 
Government says the need for some 
method of supporting farm prices is evi- 
dent from the great variations in cash 
income of farmers in Canada as between 
1 year and another and one period and 
another. 


No INTENTION TO CONTROL PRODUCTION 


The Minister of Agriculture explained 
that it was not intended to control pro- 
duction after the war by means of pro- 
duction quotas or delivery quotas. How- 
ever, the Act obviously provides a mech- 
anism whereby the production of some 
products may be decreased and of others 
increased by establishing less attractive 
price floors for some products than for 
others. Although the Minister reaffirmed 
the principle that every country should 
produce commodities that it is suited to 
produce, he deemed it unfair to expect 
farm production to be immediately re- 
duced at the end of the war to the level 
at which the products could be sold at a 
given price. 


COMPANION MEASURE TO SUPPORT FISH 
PRICES ALSO ENACTED 


A similar bill for the support of fish 
prices by means of a $25,000,000 fund was 
also passed by Parliament. It differs 
only in that the word “agricultural” is 
replaced by the word “fisheries” in all 
sections of the bill, and there are minor 
changes which are necessary to cope with 
the fisheries trade as against the agri- 
cultural industry. This legislation is to 
provide the Government with powers to 
meet a situation which has not yet de- 
veloped but which may have to be faced 
later on. The Government is deter- 
mined to prevent a return to the low 
price levels to which fish prices fell in 
1920, 1932, 1933, and 1934. 

The previously mentioned devices 
which will be used to support prices of 
farm products are also incorporated in 
the fisheries act for the stabilization of 
fish prices. The board set up to admin- 
ister the act will also have the right to 
package, process, store, or to do anything 
else found necessary, either through 
agents or directly, to dispose of the fish 
it purchases from the fishermen. 


LEGISLATION AIMS AT CONTINUED HIGH 
EXPORTS 


Much of the foregoing legislation in- 
dicates Canada’s determination to con- 
tinue after the war the eminent posi- 
tion it has now attained in foreign trade. 
Highlighting this determination to en- 
courage and bolster the Dominion’s ex- 
port business was the passage of the bill 
providing for the formation of Export 
Credit Insurance Corporation “for the 
purpose of entering into contracts with 
exporters to insure against risk of loss 
involved in contracts for the export of 
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“Sweden Desires More 
Trade With Russia” 


An editorial in the periodical of 
the Swedish Export Association, 
“Swedish Export,” says that Swed- 
ish industries earnestly desire in- 
creased trade with Soviet Russia. 
As this editorial has been exten- 
Sively reproduced in the Swedish 
daily newspapers, it may be taken 
as a sign that public opinion in 
general is in accord. 

As proof of Sweden’s policy in 
this respect the article cites the 
trade treaty of 1940 by which Rus- 
sia was granted an export credit 
of 100,000,000 crowns (about $25,- 
000,000), only part of which had 
been used when the German attack 
on Russia in June 1941 ended all 
trade contacts between Sweden and 
the Soviet Republics. (Presumably 
the unused part is still available.) 

For the time being, or as long 
as Russia receives American manu- 
factured goods through the Lend- 
Lease arrangement, the editorial 
concludes, Sweden can expect to 
sell to the Soviet Union only spe- 
cial products in which Sweden en- 
joys some sort of superiority. 
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Canadian-produced goods.” (A report 
on this bill was printed in the August 12 
issue Of FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY.) 
Further evidence of a _ foreign-trade 
viewpoint are also seen in the Agricul- 
tural and Fisheries Prices Support Acts. 
In submitting these bills the Minister of 
Agriculture promised that there would 
be no destruction of surplus products 
while there remained in the world areas 
in which persons are underfed. The 
prolongation after the war of govern- 
ment export trading is envisaged by giv- 
ing the Government power to purchase at 
market or contract price and export any 
agricultural or fisheries product. A two- 
price system with surpluses being ex- 
ported at reduced prices or given away is 
seen in those cases where the Govern- 
ment exercises its option to purchase 
such products. 

High government officials have pointed 
out on numerous occasions that 80 per- 
cent of Canada’s present trade must be 
attributed directly to war purposes which 
will disappear when hostilities cease. 
These officials have expressed the hope 
that with the return of peace Canada 
would be able to transform her war- 
time trade to a peacetime trade and re- 
tain a large measure of its large export 
business. It is evident that toward this 
goal much of the Parliamentary legisla- 
tion has been directed. 


PASSAGE OF HOUSING BILL To Alp CANADIAN 
: HOME BUILDERS 


A housing bill designated to promote 
the construction of new houses, the re- 
pair and modernization of existing 
houses, the improvement of housing and 
living conditions, and the expansion of 
employment in the post-war period was 
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passed on August 10. The new legisla- 
tion provides for $275,000,000 for loans 
to prospective home owners; to owners 
who wish to repair their homes, to build- 
ers of low-rental homes, and to those 
aiding in the clearance of slums. The 
Minister of Finance estimated that al- 
though the Government was providing 
only $275,000,000 for loans, the volume of 
building, of land cleared, and of homes 
repaired would be valued at $740,000,000. 
The difference between the amount pro- 
vided by the Government and the total 
value would be made up by insurance 
companies and others which entered into 
housing contracts with the Government. 
It is expected that the amount ap- 
propriated under the present bill would 
fill requirements for the next 2 or 3 years. 
If more funds were required after that 
period they could be voted after Parlia- 
ment had ascertained that the housing 
legislation was operating successfully. 
Of the $275,000,000 appropriated, up 
to $100,000,000 may be advanced to ap- 
proved lending institutions in the mak- 
ing of loans for the construction of homes 
for prospective home owners. Up to 
$50,000,000 may be advanced for the con- 
struction of houses to be rented to ten- 
ants and up to $20,000,000 may be granted 
to municipalities for the clearance of 
slums or blighted areas. Another 
$100.000,000 has been earmarked as loans 
for the repair, alteration, and extension 
of existing homes. To encourage the 
production of components for rural 
homes, lending institutions will be pro- 
vided with a total of $5,000,000 which may 
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be loaned to manufacturers of building 
equipment for such homes. 

Although the Government’s new hous- 
ing legislation will be made effective as 
soon as possible, the current scarcity of 
building materials and labor will act to 
retard the rapid development of the pro- 
gram. Inthe allocation of available ma- 
terials, an attempt will be made to give 
the small home builders preference. 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Icing of Refrigerator Cars Con- 
trolled.—To conserve supplies of ice and 
to relieve the current shortage of that 
product in Canada, the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board has ordered that effec- 
tive August 19 the reicing of refriger- 
ator cars containing fresh fruits and/or 
vegetables which have entered from the 
United States and are destined to points 
in Canada be limited to the amount re- 
quired to fill the ice bunkers of such cars 
up to half-stage icing capacity. If such 
cars are not equipped for half-stage 
icing, they are to be limited to 75 percent 
of their icing capacity. 

Refrigerator cars loaded in Canada 
may be initially iced or reiced up to half- 
stage icing capacity. Cars not equipped 
for half-stage icing may not be loaded 
with more than 7,000 pounds of ice. 

Carload shipments of grapes from On- 
tario or Quebec to points in those Prov- 
inces must not be refrigerated. This 
complete prohibition also applies, on a 
nation-wide basis, to shipments of beer, 
ale, or porter. 
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American coal-mining machinery, sent to Britain, is making a major con- 
tribution to speeding defeat of the enemy, the Coal Mission that recently 
visited the United Kingdom reported several days ago. 
prised of coal-mining technicians and economists from Government and 
industry, was headed by A. S. Knoizen, director of the Mining Division, 
War Production Board. The Mission’s report is now being studied in Wash- 


The Mission reported that the British cfficials are doing an outstanding 
job in the control and distribution of all solid fuels. 
is controlled from the mines to its ultimate burning point. 
is exercised over fuels for domestic use, and the supply is kept down to the 
barest minimum necessary for the people of Britain. 

The Mission found that the British are making excellent use of American 
“strip mining” machinery for increasing coal production to ease Allied fuel 
To hasten victory by increasing British coal production, the 
United States is sending equipment both for developing new “strip” or 
“opencast”” mines and for mechanizing the old “deep” mines. 
made a careful survey of the use of this equipment, and of other aspects 


The Mission expects that the British will be able to raise the rate of 
production of “strip” coal from the current 10,000,000 tons a year to 18,009,000 
or 20,000,000 tons with the aid of American equipment. 
assumes that all American “stripping” equipment now allocated or recom- 
mended for allocation will be receiv 
was the view in Britain, however, that production at the rate of 15,000,000 
tons a year is the most that can be expected in the coming coal year. 
total amount of coal that the Mission thinks can be mined by this method 
is from 80,000,000 to 100,000,000 tons. 

Because of the shortage of trained men required to install and operate 
it, a considerable amount of American underground mining machinery has 
The Mission 
future shipments be held up until the British can get the machinery now 
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General or specific exemptions from 
the foregoing restrictions may be granted 
by the Deputy Coordinator (Manufac 
turing) of the Foods Administration : 

The seriously depleted stocks of ic 
available to the railways throughout 
Canada is due in large measure to the 
heavy movement of refrigerator car 
loaded with perishable foods destined = 
fighting forces overseas and for allied 
countries and liberated areas, Th 
shortage has been further aggravated by 
wartime ocean shipping conditions which 
have resulted in unavoidable delays and 
piling up of refrigerator cars at eastern 
seaports. 

Passenger-Car Price-Ceiling Regula- 
tions Revised.—Revised regulations es. 
tablishing maximum prices in Canada 
for used passenger motorcars and ad- 
justing certain trade practices in the 
used-car industry were announced by 
the Administrator of Motor Vehicles in 
an order effective August 1. The maxi- 
mum prices permitted for used cars re- 
main the same as those previously fixed 
by the Motor Vehicles Controller, but a 
reduction from the maximum prices 
must be made if the car is not reasonably 
fit for use at the time of sale. 

Provisions of the new order stipulate 
that on every sale of a used car, whether 
by a dealer or a private individual, a 
signed statement of sale, giving complete 
details of the transaction, must be filed 
by the seller within 4 days of the date of 
sale with the nearest local office of War. 
time Prices and Trade Board. 

Dealers are required to keep detailed 
records of their transactions and to file 
with the nearest local office of the Board 
quarterly reports showing inventories of 
used cars on hand. 

Used cars offered for sale by dealers 
must be clearly tagged with a label show- 
ing the make, model, number, and acces- 
sories (including spare tire and tube) 
and the proposed sale price which must 
be no higher than that permitted by the 
order. A private individual when adver- 
tising a used car for sale must show his 
name and address as well as a full de- 
scription of the car and the proposed sale 
price. 


A dealer cannot require a trade-in as | 


part payment if the propective purchaser 
can get a permit for new or used tires. 

Trade-ins may be required by dealers 
on cars sold to persons who do not qual- 
ify for new or used tires, but a reasonable 
and just valuation must be allowed on 
the trade-in. 

Only one car may be purchased during 
any calendar year by an individual, but 
a person having five or more cars regis- 
tered in his name during 1943 is permit- 
ted to buy one used car in a calendar 
year for each five owned by him during 
1943, 

{For previous announcement see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of November 13, 1943.] 


Chile 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 

Cement: Imports Subject to Licensing; 
Domestic Price increased.—Importation 
of cement into Chile was made subject 
to import licensing and quotas by decree 
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No. 787 of the Ministry of Economy and 
commerce, published in the Diario Oficial 
of July 31, 1944. Licenses are to be au- 
thorized by the National Foreign Trade 
council. An unofficial article which ap- 
peared in the Santiago press of July 29, 
1944, stated that an import quota of 
990,000 sacks of 4212 kilograms, or 38,250 
metric tons, had been established. 

Firms desirous of importing this prod- 
uct are required to register with the 
Cement Rationing Committee of the 
Commissariat General, stating import 
conditions, prices, and other pertinent in- 
formation. After the Commissariat 
General has allocated quotas, it sends all 
data to the National Foreign Trade 
Council so that licenses can be issued 
and other legal procedures complied 
with. 

The price of cement per bag of 421 
kilograms, in carload lots, f. 0. b. cars, 
has been increaSed to 20.65 pesos, plus 
960 pesos per container, or a total of 
93.26 pesos, by decree No. 1879 of the 
Commissar‘at General of Subsistence and 
Prices, published in the Diario Ofi- 
cial of July 11, 1944. 

Retail selling prices throughout the 
country must be based on the price of 
90.66 pesos per bag, plus the cost of con- 
tainer, to which transportation expenses 
and 5 percent additional for the retailer 
are to be added. 

Cement: Proposal to Temporarily Re- 
move Import Duties.—A bill to exempt 
cement from duties and all import fees 
and taxes for a period of 1 year was ap- 
proved by the Chilean Chamber of Depu- 
ties on August 1, 1944, and went to the 
Senate for action. The second article 
of the bill would authorize the President 
of the Republic to suspend this exemp- 
tion before the expiration of a year if 
circumstances should make this expedi- 
ent. 


Transport and Communication 


Road Improvements—The Highway 
Department (Departamento de Cami- 
nos) of Chile has announced that ap- 
proximately $3,000 has been appropri- 
ated for the improvement of a road from 
Monte Aguila east about 25 miles to 
Cholguan. 

Construction is reported making Slow 
headway on the wooden bridge across 
the Itata River at Coelemu. 


Colombia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Quinine Salts: Exportation Prohib- 
ited~—-The exportation of quinine salts 
from Colombia was prohibited by reso- 
lution No. 470 of July 29, 1944, in order 
to conserve domestic supplies of the 
drug for the treatment of malaria. 
Producers and dealers of the product 
were also required to declare their stocks 
and to effect sales in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Ministry of 
Labor, Hygiene, and Social Welfare. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 





GUARD 
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Costa Rica 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Import Duty on Parlor Games Dou- 
bled.—The Costa Rican import duty on 
parlor games, such as lotto, checkers, 
chess, dominoes, and similar games, has 
been increased 100 percent, according to 
Presidential decree No. 7, published and 
effective June 21, 1944. 

{The rate of import duty on parlor games 
of this kind was previously 2 colones per 
gross kilogram.]} 


Cuba 


Economic Conditions 


Business activity in Cuba was highly 
satisfactory during the second quarter of 
1944, although the. political campaign 
preceding the general elections on June 
1, militated against an expansion of busi- 
ness during the first 2 months of the 
period under review. At the end of May 
most Cuban sugar mills had finished 
grinding the 1944 sugar crop. The pur- 
chasing power derived from activities in 
the industry served to maintain the com- 
mercial and financial movement at levels 
well above those in the corresponding 
quarter of last year, despite severe 
drought conditions. The favorable trend 
in business was evidenced by government 
revenue receipts which were almost 
double those of the corresponding quar- 
ter of 1943, and by Habana bank clear- 
ings which were maintained at a higher 
rate than last year. 

There was a notable strengthening 
during the quarter of the inflationary 
forces throughout the island. Price- 
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ceiling violations became more wide- 
spread and price regulations more diffi- 
cult to enforce. This general disregard 
of price controls, together with scarcities 
of foodstuffs and many items of con- 
sumer goods and increased wages of em- 
ployees of government, commerce, and 
industry, tended further to contribute to 
the wage-price spiral and the consequent 
ultimate danger of uncontrolled infla- 
tion. 

Increased demand for electrical energy 
was noted in the industrial, commercial, 
and residential consumer categories. 
Telephone connections increased during 
each month of the quarter. 

Expansion in building construction 
continued. The high rate of activity in 
government and private buildings reflects 
the large amount of money accumulat- 
ing in Cuba because of the island’s favor- 
able trade balance and the effect of the 
tax of 1.8 percent per annum (0.15 per- 
cent per month) on Cuban capital in- 
vested abroad. These funds have been 
seeking investment and_ speculative 
profits and a substantial portion thereof 
is going into the construction of apart- 
ments, houses, and office buildings. 


AGRICULTURE 


Cuba’s 1944 sugar crop, the third larg- 
est sugar crop on record, was reported as 
equivalent to 4,750,818 United States 
short tons of raw sugar in addition to 
219,008,201 gallons of invert molasses, re- 
ported equivalent to 901,305 short tons of 
raw sugar, or a total crop of 5,652,123 
tons. Blackstrap-molasses production 
is reported as 230,912,727 gallons. The 
value of the entire sugar crop will be 
about $326,000,000, the highest since 
1924. 

As a result of the drought, the long and 
late sugar harvest season, and increased 
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emphasis on sugar as compared with 
other crops, the plantings of peanuts for 
the 1944 crop was expected to be below 
those of 1943, and it was anticipated 
that the production of corn and rice 
would also be smaller than in 1943. 

Livestock production suffered severely 
because of the poor condition of pastures 
resulting from the drought. Production 
of milk and other dairy products was so 
short that there was little available for 
consumption in Habana during the 
quarter. The season of peak dairy pro- 
duction is now approaching with indi- 
cations that the demand will continue to 
absorb all production, thus preventing 
the accumulation of reserves against 
next winter’s seasonally declined pro- 
duction. Beef production was also re- 
duced, but the severe shortage in Habana 
was due primarily to increased consump- 
tion throughout the other parts of the is- 
land where control of selling prices has 
not been effective. 

The tobacco industry has been ex- 
tremely active. By the beginning of the 
quarter the new crop had been harvested 
and placed in curing barns. Exports of 
leaf tobacco continued at the rate of be- 
tween 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 pounds 
monthly, about 90 percent of which went 
to the United States. Between 10,000,000 
and 12,000,000 cigars were exported from 
Cuba every month during the first hadf 
of this year, compared with an average 
of about 3,000,000 per month in the cor- 
responding period last year. Practi- 
cally all of the increase has been due to 
shipments of cigars which have gone 
either directly or indirectly to the armed 
forces of the United States. In view of 
this manufacturing and marketing ac- 
tivity, and the small size of last year’s 
crop (41,600,000 pounds), there has been 
a depletion of stocks and a “‘sellers’ mar- 
ket” in which prices on new-crop to- 
bacco have increased disproportionately. 
Shipments of fresh pineapples during 
the second quarter were the largest of 
any quarter since.the outbreak of the 
war. 

The 1943-44 Cuban coffee crop closed 
with about 604,000 bags (60 kilograms 
each) being registered. This is practi- 
cally the same quantity reported for the 
1942-43 crop (603,568 bags). Prospects 
for the new crop, the harvesting of which 
usually begins after August 15, were 
about normal. 

Cuban henequen-fiber production con- 
tinued at a normal rate during the sec- 
ond quarter of 1944. However, ship- 
ments of raw henequen fiber were dras- 
tically curtailed, as a result of the pur- 
chase of large quantities of Cuban rope 
by the United States Commercial Co. 


Foop SITUATION 


The difficult foodstuffs situation pre- 
vailed throughout the period under re- 
view, especially at Habana. This was 
caused by exceptional demand, price dif- 
ficulties and consequent maladjusted dis- 
tribution, and extreme drought. These 
factors caused apparent scarcities, al- 
though in reality the total consumption 
of foodstuffs in the island was at least 
equal to, and probably greater than, the 
total quantities consumed in pre-war 
years. The principal supply difficulties 
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were being experienced with respect to 
locally produced foods. Little beef was 
sold through regular channels in Ha- 
bana, the available supply being sold in 
rural areas or in Habana black markets. 
Condensed milk and butter and cheese 
supplies were little more than half the 
demand. Black beans were frequently 
unavailable. Imported foodstuffs, how- 
ever, were relatively more abundant. 
Rice supplies were adequate, and wheat 
flour and lard were somewhat over- 
stocked. Salt pork from the United 
States helped to relieve the local meat 
shortage. Active consideration now is 
being given to importation of dried 
jerked beef and of condensed milk, both 
of which have been excluded for over 10 
years by prohibitive tariffs. 

Receipts of rice during the second 
quarter were about 25 percent less than 
consumption. Stocks were sufficient, 
however, to supply the deficit without 
difficulty. 

Fats and oils were in ample supply. 
Imports of lard exceeded consumption. 
The market for lard was weak following 
the suspension of United States export 
restrictions for this commodity. Vege- 
table-oil imports were negligible, as do- 
mestic peanut oil supplied the local mar- 
ket. Tallow shipments from the United 
States prevented a critical soap short- 
age, but domestic tallow production is 
much below former years. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE 


Wholesale and retail trade continued 
at a very active rate during the quarter. 
Retail trade, in line with the usual sea- 
sonal pattern, improved during the early 
months of the quarter, but declined 
somewhat in June. The dollar volume 
of business, however, during the quarter 
showed a sizable percentage gain over 
the movement of the corresponding quar- 
ter of last year, about one-half of which 
increase is estimated to have repre- 
sented commodity price increases. 

The cost of living increased during the 
period, and the trend of prices was more 
steeply upward than at any time since 
the war began. Large wage payments 
and profits from the sugar harvest ex- 
panded consumer purchasing power to a 
level well in excess of the supply of com- 
modities. In the absence of food ration- 
ing, the upward pressure on prices was 
virtually irresistible. For commodities 
subject to price control, the Office of 
Price Regulation and Supply (O. R.P. A.) 
either made upward adjustments to re- 
flect the current supply-demand situa- 
tion, or was unable to punish violations 
adequately except in extreme cases of 
speculation and profiteering. The result 
was a Sharp increase in all prices. De- 
spite these substantial increases, and 
some protest against them, consumption 
continued unabated. 


LABOR CONDITIONS 


Labor agitation for increased wages 
was active during the entire quarter. 

In the latter part of April, a decree 
was issued raising the minimum wage 
rates throughout the island from 1.30 
pesos to 1.60 per day in rural areas and 
from 1.50 pesos to 2 pesos per day in ur- 
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ban areas, the increase becomin 
tive on May 8, 1944. ah 

Of great importance to labor was the 
Supreme Court decision on June 27, 1944 
declaring unconstitutional articles 19 17. 
and 18 of Acuerdo-Ley No. 5 of January 
20, 1942, upon which the President had 
based his authority to increase wages by 
decree. The most immediately percep. 
tible effect of the decision was the prompt 
termination of the issuance by the Pres. 
ident of decrees establishing higher 
wages and salaries for labor in Various 
lines of activity. Labor groups expressed 
disapproval of the Supreme Court deci- 
Sion and indicated that they intendeg 
to go ahead with their plan to push for 
an over-all increase of 40 percent in 
wages and salaries. The National Ip. 
dustrial Association of Cuba, on the 
other hand, issued a statement indicat. 
ing its approval of the maintenance of 
constitutional principles and called upon 
all those operating industrial organiza. 
tions to maintain in effect the salaries 
then being paid. 

INDUSTRY 

Industrial activity in general was well 
maintained during the quarter, despite 
raw-material shortages and _ stringent 
supply of petroleum products and other 
fuels. 

Electrical-energy output followed a 
rising trend during the period, in the in. 
dustrial, commercial, and residential 
categories which are the three principal 
groups of consumers. Production of tires 
increased and a further advance is ex. 
pected until a monthly rate of about 
3,500 units is attained.  Tire-repair 
shops were very active, and new equip- 
ment is being received for installation. 
Production of bottles was initiated in a 
bottle factory which has been idle for 
many years. Raw-material difficulties 
threatened the diamond cutting and pol- 
ishing industry, and shortages of raw 
materials seriously affected the produc- 
tion of paper, cardboard containers, knit 
goods, paints, and certain other prod- 
ucts. Alcohol production continued to 
increase. The sulfuric acid plant at 
Sagua la Grande began production of 
acids on a commercial basis in the latter 
part of June. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Shipments of raw sugar and invert 
and blackstrap molasses continued dur- 
ing the quarter at an accelerated rate 
and as a result the volume of Cuba’s 
April-to-June exports was almost 80 per- 
cent in excess of that of the comparative 
1943 period and 43 percent in excess of 
exports during the first quarter of 1944. 
Shipments of sugar and molasses ac- 
counted for 56 percent and 28.5 percent, 
respectively, of the total, while chrome 
and manganese ores (10.8 percent) and 
beverage and sugar syrups (13% percent) 
accounted for the bulk of the remainder. 

The volume of imports (not including 
petroleum products imported in bulk) 
increased by almost 25 percent as com- 
pared with the second quarter of 1943, 
but were slightly below imports during 
the first quarter of 1944, which amounted 
to 346,615 metric tons. Leading imports 
from the United States (exclusive of 
petroleum products) were building ma- 
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terials (principally cement), flour, coal, 

rice, iron. and steel products, lumber and 

wood products (principally cooperage for 

alcoholic beverages), and lard. 
LEGISLATION 


Although the regular session of Con- 
gress Was scheduled during the first °2 
months of the quarter, that legislative 
pody adjourned on May 30 without hav- 
ing once held a quorum during the entire 
spring session. Congress presumably 
will not convene again until the new 
legislature is seated in the third week of 
september. As a result, all legislation 
during the quarter was enacted through 
means of Presidential decrees. 

Important legislation enacted during 
the quarter included the suspension for 
a 3-year period of duties on machinery 
imported from the United States; the 
creation of an alcohol control agency to 
allocate alcohol quotas and control ex- 
ports; the suspension for 120 days of the 
slaughter of cattle for export; modifica- 
tion of rent-control measures designed 
to protect tenants against unjustified 
evictions; the suspension until July 3 of 
the heavy duty increases on muriatic and 
sulfuric acid which were to have become 
effective on April 22; and numerous wage 
increases for private industry, govern- 
ment employees, cane-field workers, and 
others; the up to 3343 percent increase 
in Cuba’s minimum wage scale; and 
other measures mentioned elsewhere in 
this report. 

The Government promulgated decree 
No. 1810 of June 17, 1944, in Official Ga- 
zette No. 349 of June 23, 1944, establish- 
ing a schedule of charges to apply to 
services rendered by customs agents or 
brokers throughout the island. The 
schedule of rates was determined upon 
after the matter had received the careful 
attention and study of a commission 
representing the Government, various 
commercial organizations and the cus- 
toms brokers. The schedule was estab- 
lished on a more or less tentative basis 
and provision is made in decree No. 1810 
for changes to be made in the tariffs in 
the event that experience in the opera- 
tion of these rates develops need for 
modification thereof. 


Exchange and Finance 


Revenue Receipts.—Government reve- 
nues available for regular budgetary 
purposes collected during the June quar- 
ter of 1944 totaling 34,900,000 pesos were 
almost 50 percent above those collected 
during the equivalent period last year, 
when they amounted to 23,400,000 pesos, 
but were slightly below collections dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1944, which 
totaled 35,800,000 pesos. The increase 
during the June 1944 quarter was prin- 
cipally due to large receipts from the 
new taxes created by the tax law of 
April 5, 1943. 

In addition to the above regular budg- 
etary revenues, roughly 5,100,000 pesos 
were collected from the taxes credited to 
the Cuban Defense Budget and from 
those pledged to the service of the $25,- 
000,000 Import-Export Bank credit, as 
compared with 4,300,000 pesos during 
the April to June period of 1943. Dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1944, these extra 
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budgetary receipts totaled 17,700,000 
pesos, almost double the 3,900,000 pesos 
collected during the first quarter of 1943. 
On June 30, 1944, revenue receipts 
available for regular budgetary purposes 
exceeded actual cash disbursement by 
roughly 3,000,000 pesos as compared with 
a surplus of about 2,000,000 pesos on the 
corresponding date in 1943. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Sanitary Certificates on Shipments of 
Animals and Animal Products From the 
United States to Cuba Exempted From 
Payment of Consular Fees—The con- 
sular fee charged by Cuban consuls tor 
legalizing the sanitary (BAI) certificates 
required on animals and animal prod- 
ucts exported to Cuba from the United 
States has been discontinued, according 
to decree No. 3366 published in the Offi- 
cial Gazette of July 21, 1944. The de- 
cree states in its preamble that the fee 
is being eliminated in the case of United 
States exports to Cuba because no charge 
is made by United States consulates for 
legalizing sanitary certificates on ship- 
ments from Cuba to the United States. 

[For announcement of the animal prod- 
ucts on which a BAI certificate is required for 
export to Cuba, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of August 26, 1944. The require- 
ment for submitting sanitary certificates on 
exports to Cuba of animals and animal prod- 
ucts was established under decree No. 1199 
of April 25, 1942. These certificates were re- 
quired to be legalized at the point of origin 
(later extended also to port of export) and 
a legalization, fee of $5 was charged. This 
fee was reduced to $3 in cases where the 
exporter submitted his own certificate, in- 
stead of the BAI certificate, stating that the 
BAI certificate had been obtained and all 
requirements complied with, under a decree 
which became effective July 16, 1944, and 


is now eliminated by decree No. 3366 men- 
tioned above.] 


Ribbons, Braids, Galloons, and Similar 
Items of Fibers: Import Quota Estab- 
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lished For All Countries Except the 
United States—The annual imports into 
Cuba, from all countries except the 
United States, of all classes of ribbons, 
braids, galloons, trimmings, fringes, 
cords, and similar products made from 
hemp, jute, flax, ramie, rayon, or other 
fibers are restricted to 50 percent of the 
quantity imported from those countries 
during 1941, according to decree No. 2155 
published in the Official Gazette of July 
25, 1944. The decree further states that 
the quota year will run from August 1 to 
July 31. Articles affected by this mea- 
sure are classified in the Cuban customs 
tariff under items 127—-A, 127-B, 142~A, 
and 124-B. 


Denmark 


Transport and Communication 


Air Traffic.—The number of kilometers 
flown in Denmark in 1943, according to 
information published by the Danish air 
transportation company Det Danske 
Luft-Fartsselskab, was 533,655, compared 
with 765,748 in 1942 and 718,009 in 1941. 
The number of passengers carried in 
1943 was 30,430, against 38,835 in 1942 and 
32,966 in 1941. 


Ecuador 
Tarifj{s and Trade Controls 


Commission to Examine Customs 
Claims Created.—A special commission 
to examine and report on claims for goods 
lost or damaged in the customhouse at 
Guayaquil, Ecuador, was created by a 
decree published in the newspaper El 
Commercio of August 2, 1944. Accord- 
ing to this decree, the claims, which can 
be made only on goods that arrived in the 
customhouse on or before May 31, 1944, 
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Transport Item: Dutch Bikes for “Miners” 


(Alias Wehrmacht) 


At a recent conference in the occupied Netherlands between the Nazi 
Bureau for Nonferrous Metals and the Bureau for Iron and Steel, it was 
decided to requisition 15,000 bicycles from the population “for the use of 
the miners in Limburg Province who otherwise cannot travel to or from 
their work,” says a recent statement by the Netherlands Information Bureau. 
The underground paper Vrije Nieuwscentrale, which reported the meeting, 
urged the population to hide their bicycles rather than see them fall into 
“We do not begrudge our miners their 
bicycles,” the paper said, “but coal is an essential to the German war pro- 
duction. These bicycles must not be handed over.” 

However, the Nazi process of “requisitioning” is such that there can be 
but little question of refusal; a prominent Dutch-Nazi official openly admitted 
that “laborers on their way to work are dragged off their bicycles,” although 
he blamed these tactics on the noncooperative spirit of non-Nazi officials. 

That this confiscation of bicycles “for the use of Limburg’s miners” was 
merely a subterfuge on the part of the occupation authorities is evident 
from a report in another underground newspaper, Het Vod. This paper 
called attention to the growing number of bicycles now in use in the German 
occupation forces, combined with a steady decline in the number of armored 
cars. According to Het Vod, it has become a common sight to see groups 
of German soldiers travelling Holland’s highways on bicycles. The growing 
shortage of gasoline is mentioned as one of the main factors in this retro- 
gression in the German Army’s transportation system. 


the hands of the German authorities. 
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must be presented to this commission 
before September 15, 1944. This decree 
allotted 5,000 sucres a month for the 
expenses of this commission and directs 
it to report on or before October 31, 1944. 
to the Minister of the Treasury through 
the Bureau of the Customs as to the 
total lost. 

[Exporters who have made shipments tu 
Ecuador which arrived there before May 31, 
1944, and whose goods were either lost or 
damaged in the Guayaquil customhouse 
should see that claims are presented to this 
commission before September 15, 1944.] 


Rice: Ex»vort Quota Restriction Abol- 
ished.—The export restrictions on rice 
previously cstablished in Ecuador have 
been removed by an Executive decree of 
June 22, 1944. This decree, however, 
provided that an amount of first-class 
rice equal to that exported was to be sold 
for domestic consumption to the Na- 
tional Development Bank at not more 
than 45 sucres per quintal. 

This law has been amended by a more 
recent decree which reduces the amount 
of rice that must be sold to the National 
Development Bank from 100 percent to 
only 50 percent of the rice exported. 

Prior to June 22, 1944, the export of 
rice was subject to export quotas. 

{See Foreicgn COMMERCE WEEKLY Of July 


3, 1943, for announcement of establishment 
of an export quota on rice.| 


Transport and Communication 


Radio Station Inauguraited—A new 
radio station was inaugurated at Rio- 
bamba, Ecuador, on July 13, 1944, ac- 
cording to the local press. It is owned 
by the Ecuadoran Government and used 
for radiotelegraphic communication, 
radiophone service, and on one night a 
week for broadcasting purposes. 


El Salvador 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Technical Committee Appointed for 
the Control of Penicillin; Sale Prohibited 
Without License——A technical commit- 
tee, consisting of five physicians, has been 
appointed to control the distribution of 
penicillin in El Salvador, according to an 
Executive decree, published and effective 
July 10, 1944. The decree further re- 
quires each importer to advise the Com- 
mittee of Economic Coordination within 
3 days after the arrival of any penicillin 
at the customhouse, and prohibits its 
sale without a license, which may be ob- 
tained from the Committee of Economic 
Coordination, upon approval by the 
technical committee. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Raw Cattle Hides and Pigskins From 
Other Central American Countries Er- 
empted From Import Duty and Consular 
Fee.—Raw cattle hides and pigskins, with 
or without hair, fresh or green, dry, or 
salted, when originating in and proceed- 
ing from the other Central American 
countries, are exempted from import 
duty and consular fee, according to Sal- 
vadoran legislative decree No. 79, pub- 
lished and effective July 7, 1944. This 
action was taken because of a scarcity 
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of hides and skins in the country for the 
leather-manufacturing industry. 


French Cameroun 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Customs Code and Regulations of 
French Equatorial Africa Made Applica- 
ble-—The customs code and regulations 
of February 17, 1921, as amended, in 
force in French Equatorial Africa were 
made applicable in French Cameroun by 
an order of April 26, 1944, promulgating 
the decree of April 6 and published in 
the Journal Officiel of French Cameroun 
on May 15. 

Special “Warehouse” Tax on Imports 
Again Increased.—The special “ware- 
house” tax on all merchandise imported 
into French Cameroun at the port of 
Douala, for the benefit of the Chamber 
of Commerce, has been increased from 
17.50 francs to 20 francs per metric ton, 
by an order of April 26, 1944, published 
in the Journal Officiel of French Came- 
roun on May 15. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 
tember 12, 1942, and October 9, 1943, for 
announcements of previous increases. | 


enezuela’s New Federa- 
tion of Chambers of Com- 


ii 
i 


merce 


The first National Convention of 
Chambers of Commerce, held in 
Caracas, Venezuela, during the 
week of July 17-22, 1944, resulted 
in the organization of a permanent 
Federation of Chambers of Com- 
merce and the adoption of numer- 
ous resolutions of an economic and 
financial character. 

The resolutions were concerned 
primarily with problems of pro- 
duction, supply, and living costs, 
monetary and credit policy, and 


Government protection of and in- 
tervention in economic activities, 
and they included the following 
specific recommendations: 

toward affording greater protection 


(1) Tariff revision, with a view 
to national economy rather than 
the element of revenue; 

(2) The abolition of the prevail- 
ing practice of levying heavy fines 
for minor infractions of the cus- 
toms regulations; 

(3) The limitation of Govern- 
ment intervention in the economic 
sphere to activities such as the en- 
couragement of farming and ani- 
mal husbandry; 

(4) The elimination of Govern- 
ment control agencies, such as the 
Import Control] Commission; 

(5) The development of the 
means of transport; 

(6) The establishment of a long- 
term credit system for agriculture; 
and 

(7) The creation of a Mining 
Bank to promote the development 
of mineral resources 
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French North 
Africa 
_ Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Ce rtain Alfa Products: Export- -License 
Taxes Fired in French Morocco—,py 
export-license tax of 25 francs per 100 
gross kilograms has been fixed on cer. 
tain alfa products exported from the 
French Zone of Morocco, by an order of 
April 20, 1944, published in the Bulletin 
Officiel and effective on May 19, 

The products affected are sacks made 
of combed alfa; braids or woven bands 
of alfa or esparto; carpets and mats of 
esparto (alfa); basketwork of alfa (ex. 
cept shoes and sandals), not otherwise 
specified; and alfa mats or bags for 9jj 


presses. 
Haiti 


Tariffs and 7 


List of Articles Not Subject to Import 
Recommendations Extended.—Import- 
ers in Haiti have been advised that im- 
port recommendations have been elim- 
inated for an additional number of 
items entering Haiti, according to gq 
notice published in Le Moniteur, July 3, 
1944. Haitian importers are asked to 
consult the Import-Control Service or 
the Haitian Chamber of Commerce for a 
list of articles still requiring import rec. 
ommendations before importation. 


‘rade Controls 


[For earlier announcement of the lifting 
of import-permit requirements on certain 
articles in specified groups, see Forecn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 3, 1944] 


India 
Wartime Commodity Control 


Coal: Distribution and Prices to Be 
Controlled.—The Central Government 
will control the distribution and price of 
coal in India for the purpose of increas- 
ing output and insuring that the best 
use shall be made of all coal produced. 

The colliery control order of April 1944 
provides for the appointment of a Coal 
Control Board, the Government’s direc- 
tion of distribution of all output at fixed 
prices, and the payment of bonuses (free 
of excess profits tax) on the excess of 
tonnage disposed of under the orders of 
the Government over the target tonnage 
for the individual colliery’s undertaking. 

Distribution will be controlled by or- 
ders issued on individual collieries and 
prices, by general orders. The cost of 
bonuses, which are to be paid each 6 
months. will be met from a fund to be 
created by levying a cess (small tax) on 
all coal and coke dispatched under gov- 
ernment order. 

Provision will be made for stacking 
coal on government account in cases 
where a colliery has coal in excess of 
the amount which it is able to dispatch, 
and payment will be made for the stack- 
ing in addition to the payment for the 
coal 
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Iran 


Exchange and Finance 


Dollar Sales Restricted.—Restrictions 
were placed on the sale of dollar ex- 
change (other exchange remaining free 
as heretofore) by the Bank Melli Iran 
and the Imperial Bank of Iran, the two 
jocal banks dealing in foreign exchange, 
effective June 1, 1944. The banks have 
limited the sale of dollars to the follow- 
ing purposes: (1) Bonafide commercial 
transactions for the importation of goods 
from the United States; (2) limited pay- 
ments to meet expenses of Iranian stu- 
dents in the United States; (3) restricted 
amounts to cover traveling expenses to 
the United States; and (4) transactions 
in which persons already holding dollar 
credits sell them to a local bank and 
designate a particular person to whom 
the credits are to be resold. This re- 
striction is the first imposed upon ex- 
change sales in Iran since the early 
part of 1943. 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Payment of Subsidy on Exports of 
Pineapples Authorized.—Payment of a 
subsidy equivalent to the Mexican ex- 
port duty has been authorized on pine- 
apples exported by the Sociedad Local de 
Crédito Ejidal de R. L. de Loma Bonita, 
Oaxaca, under terms of an Executive 
resolution, published in the Diario Oficial 
of August 5, 1944. The export duty on 
pineapples is 9.50 pesos per 100 gross 
kilograms. 

Payment of a subsidy equivalent to the 
Mexican export duty on pineapples ex- 
ported by the Union Nacional de Asocia- 
ciones de Cosecheros de Pina, S. de R. L. 
de C. V., was previously authorized by an 
Executive resolution, published April 11, 
1941. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Authorization of Ministry of Foreign 
Relations Required for Foreigners to 
Acquire Certain Property.—Foreigners 
and Mexican companies with foreign 
partners or stockholders are required, 
during the period of national emergency 
proclaimed as of June 1, 1942, to obtain 
the specific authorization of the Ministry 
of Foreign Relations in order to acquire 
certain kinds of property, according toa 
Mexican Executive decree of June 27, 
published July 7, 1944, and effective 3 
days thereafter. 

Under the provisions of the decree, for- 
eigners and Mexican companies with for- 
eign partners or stockholders may not 
acquire, without the approval of the 
Ministry of Foreign Relations: 

(1) Existing businesses or the control 
of such enterprises which are engaged 
in any activity connected with industry, 
agriculture, stock raising, lumbering, the 
purchase and sale, or exploitation of 
rural and urban real estate. 

(2) Fixed property to be used for any 
of these activities. 
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(3) Urban or rural real estate for any 
purpose. 

(4) Rights to lands, waters, and their 
appurtenances referred to in Section I of 
Article 27 of the Constitution. (This 
section stipulates that only Mexicans by 
birth or naturalization and Mexican 
companies have the right to acquire con- 
trol of lands, waters, and their appur- 
tenances, or to obtain concessions for the 
exploitation of mines, waters, or com- 
bustible minerals in Mexico. Foreigners 
may acquire this right by agreeing before 
the Ministry of Foreign Relations to con- 
sider themselves as Mexicans with rela- 
tion to the property in question and not 
to invoke the protection of their govern- 
ments, under penalty of forfeiting the 
property. Foreigners may not under any 
circumstances acquire direct control of 
lands and waters within 100 kilometers 
of the border and 50 kilometers of the 
coast.) 

(5) Concessions to mines, waters, and 
combustible minerals, permitted by ordi- 
nary legislation. 

Except in the case of (5), leases for 
more than 10 years and deeds of trust 
in which the trustee is either a foreigner 
or a Mexican company with foreign 
partners or stockholders are also subject 
to these requirements. 

Prior authorization from the Ministry 
of Foreign Relations is also required for: 

(1) The organization of a Mexican 
company with foreign partners or stock- 
holders to engage in any of the activ- 
ities previously mentioned. 

(2) The modification or change of ex- 
isting Mexican companies, or those 
which may be formed in the future, hav- 
ing foreign partners or stockholders, 
especially when Mexican partners or 
stockholders are replaced by foreigners 
or when any change is made in the cor- 
porate purposes. 

(3) The purchase and sale of shares 
or of part interest by which the control 
of any of the previously mentioned en- 
terprises may be transferred to for- 
elgners. 

In order to obtain authorization from 
the Ministry of Foreign Relations, for- 
eigners must prove that the principal 
source of their business or investments is 
in Mexico, that their residence in Mexico 
is sufficiently settled to justify their be- 
ing domiciled in the country, except in 
the case of inherited interests, that there 
is no contravention of the law relating to 
enemy property and business, that ac- 
quisition of rural lands does not exceed 
the limits prescribed in the agrarian 
code, and that they have fulfilled the 
other necessary requirements of ordinary 
legislation. Mexican companies with 
foreign partners or stockholders are also 
required to fulfill these conditions, with 
the exception of those relating to the 
source of their business or investments 
and their residence. 

The granting of authorizations by the 
Ministry of Foreign Relations to Mexi- 
can companies, which have or may have 
foreign partners or stockholders, may be 
conditioned on the following special re- 
quirements: 

(1) That Mexican nationals own at 
least 51 percent of the capital stock, sub- 
ject to verification at any time. 
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(2) That at least the majority of the 
Managing partners or stockholders be 
Mexicans. 

These special requirements, however, 
may be dispensed with in the case of 
enterprises organized for the establish- 
ment of a new industrial development in 
Mexico. 


Netherlands West 


Indies 


Transport and Communication 


Public Transportation.—Public trans- 
portation in Curacao, Netherlands West 
Indies, has been improved by the instal- 
lation of a regular bus service. Former- 
ly dependence was upon station wagons, 
mostly privately owned, and not operat- 
ing on regular schedules. The station 
wagons are now compelled to operate on 
regular runs and time schedules in the 
same manner as the public. busses. 
However, it is reported that the situa- 
tion is not yet satisfactory and more 
busses are needed. Difficulty is expe- 
rienced in obtaining replacement parts 
and tires for the station wagons. 

Both KLM and Pan American Airways 
operate planes in and out of Curacao. 
Nine regular planes a week are available 
to Miami, two being operated by KLM 
and seven by Pan American Airways. 
This air service has greatly relieved the 
transportation problem which became 
acute in 1943. 


New Zealand 


Economic Conditions 


AGRICULTURAL ACTIVITY 


The most important agricultural de- 
velopment during the first few months of 
1944 concerned farm labor. It was_an- ~ 
nounced that men were to be released 
from the New Zealand armed forces in 
the Pacific for agricultural work. The 
men are to be selected on the basis of 
having farms to return to, farming expe- 
rience, or other qualifications to fit them 
for agricultural work. It is hoped that 
this step will help to ease the country’s 
manpower shortage which has had a de- 
pressing effect upon all production, espe- 
cially upon agricultural activity. 

The Government has also taken steps 
to stimulate dairy production. These 
include the payment of a wage-cost al- 
lowance of 1.21d. per pound of butterfat 
to increase the labor reward to both 
workers and owners, a subsidy for rear- 
ing heifer calves, a _rural-housing 
scheme, priority for dairy farmers in the 
allocation of additional supplies of fer- 
tilizers, an increase in schedule rates for 
pork, and the setting aside of a certain 
amount of dairy farmers’ income for 
maintenance purposes when labor and 
material become available. 

Prospects for the total output of but- 


“terfat are somewhat improved, though 


early indications were that production 
for the 1943-44 season would show a de- 
cline as compared with the preceding 
season. Leaders of the dairy industry 
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have stated that every effort will be 
made to increase production in order 
that larger quantities of butter and 
cheese might be sent to Great Britain. 

The outlook for meat production dur- 
ing the coming season is favorable, and 
it is believed that 1944-45 production 
may show an increase over the preced- 
ing season. In view of the fact that 
meat rationing, introduced March 6, ap- 
peared to be diverting little or no meat 
from domestic consumption, certain 
meats formerly coupon-free were added 
to the ration schedule in May. 

Farmers have been urged to make a 
serious effort to increase wheat produc- 
tion, since there was reported to be a 
probability of bread rationing unless a 
reasonable amount of wheat was grown. 
The objective for 1944-45 was set at a 
minimum of 300,000 acres compared with 
249,000 in 1943-44. Based on the nor- 
mal Dominion average of 37.1 bushels 
per acre this acreage would provide 
9,630,000 bushels. 

Wool production for the season ended 
June 30, 1944, was estimated at 325,000,- 
000 pounds, a decrease of 15,000,000 
pounds from the output of the preced- 
ing season. Production during the 
1944-45 season is estimated at 340,000,- 
000 pounds. Whether or not this ma- 
terializes depends to a large extent on 
weather conditions, feed, and available 
labor. 


CostT-oFr-Livinc INDEX 


Since September 15, 1943, there has 
been a steady, slight rise in the wartime 
price index. On that date, it was 966 
(December 15, 1942=1000). On Decem- 
ber 15, 1943, it was 1001, rising to 1005 
on March 15, 1944. The index, compiled 
by the Government, is issued at 3-month 
intervals, and its purpose is to record 
changes in the prices of a wide range of 
essential commodities and services, and 
rents, compared with those obtaining on 
December 15, 1942, the date of the an- 
nouncement by the Government of its 
economic-stabilization and price-fixation 
plans. 


EFFECTS OF COAL SHORTAGE 


During the past few months New Zea- 
land has been suffering from a coal 
shortage. As a result, railway opera- 
tions have been reduced and there has 
been a shortage of electricity. Toward 
the end of January 1944 the Minister of 
Railways announced the reimposition 
throughout New Zealand of the rail- 
travel-permit system and the restrictions 
on the transportation of nonperishable 
goods by rail which had been imposed in 
September 1942 and later canceled. On 
May 1, 1944, the restrictions were re- 
laxed somewhat for railway passenger 
travel. 

In order to conserve power, radio 
broadcasting hours have been reduced. 
From Mondays through Fridays, stations 
are shut down from 8:15 a. m. to 8:45 
a. m., from 11:00 a. m. to 12:00 noon, and 
from 5:15 p. m. to 5:45 p. m. Radio 
owners have been urged to turn off their 
radios during these periods, since it is 
not the broadcasting stations but the 
large number of receiving sets that con- 
sume the electric power. 
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HOLIDAYS FOR WORKERS 


An annual holiday of 2 weeks with full 
pay for all workers not already entitled 
to paid annual holidays is provided for 
in the Annual Holidays Act which be- 
came effective August 1, 1944. The act 
provides that on completion of each year 
of service with an employer every worker 
is entitled to an annual vacation of 2 
weeks with ordinary pay, which is to be 
given within 6 months after it becomes 
due. Provision is made for employees 
who work for less than a year with an 
employer. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN REHABILITATION 


The Minister of Rehabilitation an- 
nounced that 42,656 men and women 
had been demobilized from the armed 
forces by March 31, 1944. Of this total, 
22,535 had returned from overseas and 
20,121 had been demobilized from the 
home defence forces. Of the men de- 
mobilized, 737 are undergoing full-time 
training, 416 have been placed with their 
preservice employers, 10,578 have been 
self-placed with their preservice em- 
ployers, 4,340 have been placed without 
subsidy with other private employers, 
and 8,016 self-placed with other private 
employers. Homes have been estab- 
lished by 136 women. 

Rehabilitation allowances disbursed 
since the inception of the scheme (March 
1, 1943) to March 25, 1944, totaled 
£NZ249,510. Special grants authorized 
by the Rehabilitation Board amounted 
to £NZ1,240. 

A body to be known as the Organiza- 
tion for National Development is to be 
established by the Government of New 
Zealand. The function of the organiza- 
tion will be to plan for post-war recon- 
struction in the Dominion. It report- 
edly will be under the direct control of 
the Prime Minister and presided over by 
a special Cabinet committee consisting 
of the Ministers primarily concerned. 


THE TREND IN FOREIGN TRADE 


During the 4 months ended April 30, 
1944, merchandise exports (including re- 
exports but not reverse Lend-Lease 
goods) totaled £NZ24,598,.812 in value, 
an increase of £NZ3,376,670 above the 
total during the corresponding period of 
1943. 

The upward trend of imports during 
1943 did not continue in early 1944. The 
total value of imports during the 4 
months ended April 30, 1944, was £NZ22.- 
824,477, compared with £NZ27,302 989 
during the corresponding period of 1943. 
The decrease during the current year 
was particularly large in April, when they 
declined to £NZ4,703,821, £NZ3,333,091 
below the March 1943 total. 


GOVERNMENT RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 


At the close of the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1944, a surplus of £NZ2,232,580 
was in the ordinary revenue account of 
the consolidated fund, part or all of 
which will be used to enlarge the war 
expenses account during 1944-45. The 
excess of revenue or expenditure in the 
ordinary revenue account determines a 
surplus or deficit for a fiscal year. 

Receipts of the consolidated fund were 
£NZ48,828,273, an increase of almost 
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£NZ6,500,000 above the 1942-43 totg) and 
£NZ7,228,273 above the estimated reve. 
nue. Net expenditures rose from ¢ 8 
206,431 in 1942-43 to £NZ46,595 ¢93 
Taxation provided slightly more than 8g 
percent of all receipts, with income and 
excess-profits taxes being the largest 
single source of revenue by a wide Mar- 
gin. Debt services and social services 
were the largest items of expenditure 
accounting for 65 percent of total ex. 
penditures. 

Both receipts and expenditures for the 
war expenses account, which is the most 
important account by reason of its pur- 
pose and the magnitude of the sums jn. 
volved, exceeded the estimate of £NZ148 -. 
000,000. Receipts were £NZ162,540,454 
while expenditures were £NZ163,161,551. 
Both of these total figures should, how. 
ever, be reduced by £NZ10,216,000, ac. 
cording to the Minister of Finance, since 
this latter amount was used for redemp- 
tion of debt. 

Though the amount raised by loans in 
1943-44 decreased from the preceding 
year, this source still provided the larg- 
est share of receipts, £NZ72,754,812, or 
about 45 percent. Receipts from taxa. 
tion, on the other hand, increased over 
1942-43, providing £NZ45,444,092 or 98 
percent of the total in 1943-44. Leng. 
Lease receipts totaling £NZ32,478235 
were more than in the preceding year but 
they still fell short of the estimate. 

Under expenditures in 1943-44, those 
for the Army were the largest, totaling 
£NZ78,086,821; those for the Air Force. 
second, totaled £NZ33,753,269. Expendi- 
tures under reverse Lend-Lease ad- 
vanced from £NZ6,985,847 in 1942-43 to 
£NZ24,453,549. Though exceeding the 
estimate by slightly more than £NZ10.- 
000,000, the cost of maintaining the 
Army was £NZ10,812,640 less than in the 
preceding year. 


Spain 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Motion-Picture Films: Import Duties 
Revised and Increased.—The Spanish 
import duties on motion-picture films 
were revised and increased by a law of 
July 19, published in the Official Bulle- 
tin of the State, July 21, 1944, and effec- 
tive on the day following publication. 

The text of the tariff schedule cover- 
ing motion-picture films has been con- 
siderably revised and expanded. Fea- 
ture films, regardless of length or weight, 
are now classified for duty purposes in 
three categories, in accordance with the 
anticipated earnings of each film, as de- 
termined by an official agency set up for 
that purpose. 

Short subjects (films not exceeding 600 
meters in length) are also classified in 
three categories, based on anticipated 
earnings, but are dutiable per reel of 300 
meters or a fraction thereof. 

Both feature films and short subjects 
were heretofore dutiable at the rate of 
25 gold pesetas per kilogram net weight 
when imported from the United States. 

Rates of duty of the “first” tariff, appli- 
cable on imports from nontreaty coun- 
tries, are double those of the “second” on 
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all items except the last two, on which 
the “first” tariff is three times the 
“second.” : F 

The decree provides that the revised 
duties are not applicable on films for 
which import licenses have already been 
granted or may be granted as a conse- 
quence of domestic productions for 
which the filming permit is dated prior 
to the date of the present law. 

Motion-picture films of an exclusively 
scientific or cultural nature may be im- 
ported temporarily without payment of 
duty under authorization from the Min- 
istry of the Treasury. 

All existing special regulations for the 
temporary importation of films for com- 
mercial purposes, as set forth in article 
17 of “Preliminary Disposition” 3 of the 
customs tariff, are abrogated by this law 
and replaced by a general authority, 
yested in the Direction General of Cus- 
toms, to permit the importation of sound 
and image negatives, and “lavender,” 
«master prints,” “fine grain” or similar 
positives under a “special arrangement 
for the delayed payment of customs 
duties.” 

In addition to the foregoing duties, im- 
ported feature films apparently remain 
subject to the “import tax” of 75,000 pa- 
per pesetas, 50,000 pesetas, or 25,000 pe- 
setas per film, according to the category, 
and the dubbing tax of 20,000 pesetas per 


(One gold peseta for customs purposes 
is equal to 3.57 paper pesetas, or approxi- 
mately $0.321.) 

The revised rates of duty of the “sec- 
ond” tariff, applicable on imports from 
the United States are as follows: 

No. 692/2. Full-length motion pic- 
tures; printed negative or positive, in- 
cluding sound tracks, and sound effects 
tracks, and technicolor films: first cate- 
gory, 30,000 gold pesetas per film; second, 
20,000; and third, 10,000. 

No. 692/3. Short subjects (includes 
films not exceeding 600 meters in 
length); first category, 1,500 gold for 
each reel of 300 meters or fraction there- 
of; pesetas, second, 1,000; and third 500. 

No. 692/4. Sound tracks and sound- 
effect tracks, when imported separately 
from the motion pictures to which they 
belong, 25 gold pesetas per kilogram. 

No. 692. Unused motion-picture film, 
1.50 gold pesetas per kilogram. 

The rates of duty on the latter two 
classifications were unchanged. 


Sweden 


Economic Conditions 


DOMESTIC MARKET INDUSTRIES OF 
NORTHERN SWEDEN 


A study of the extent to which trans- 
portation costs affect the competitive 
position of various industries situated in 
northern Sweden, in their sales in the 
central and southern part of the country, 
was recently made by the Swedish Busi- 
hess Research Institute. The results 
have been published under the title “De 
Norrlandska © _Hemmamarknadsindus- 
triernas Transportkostnader” (Trans- 
portation Costs of the Domestic Market 
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Industries in Northern Sweden), pp. 122, 
Stockholm, 1944. 

The manufactures discussed include 
lumber, plywood, laminated-block floor- 
ing, millwork, skis, wallboard, pulpboard 
and paper, charcoal, articles of iron and 
steel, machines and apparatus, chemi- 
cals, textiles, and footwear. 

The materials available in the region, 
land and sea transportation of materials 
and finished products (within Sweden), 
and imports and exports of the region 
are among the details considered. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Right of Aliens to Inherit Swedish 
Bank Shares.—In a recent decision, the 
Supreme Court of Sweden has established 
that an alien should have the same right 
to inherit in Sweden as a citizen of 
Sweden. Reservation was made, how- 
ever, as concerns citizens of countries 
where Swedish citizens do not enjoy the 
same right to inherit as that country’s 
own citizens. 

The decision in question, which con- 
cerned five bank shares, reversed the 
decisions of lower courts, which were 
evidently based on the terms of the 
Swedish Banking Act of June 22, 1911, 
which requires that stockholders in 
Swedish banks shall be citizens of 
Sweden. 


Transport and Communication 


Shipping Route from Sweden to the 
Canary Islands—Swedish shipping is to 
be established to the Canary Islands, ac- 
cording to plans of Rederi Aktiebolaget 
Transatlantic. Géteborg is the most 
likely port to be chosen as the focal im- 
port harbor, and the voyage between this 
port and the Canary Islands reportedly 
will be made in 6 days. Two special 
ships of 2,750 tons dead weight, develop- 
ing a speed of 16 knots, are to be built for 
the route. These ships will be fitted with 
three decks and will be especially well 
ventilated in order to transport bananas 
and other fruits. Two more ships are to 
be built at a later date, thus providing 
four ships for fortnightly service in 
each direction. This route may also 
touch many West African ports. In the 
past the company’s vessels have carried 
cocoa and peanut cake to Sweden from 
West Africa in return for paper, lumber, 
and matches. 

At a conference in Sweden some time 
ago the Transatlantic company and four 
other major Swedish shipping establish- 
ments agreed to respect the activity of 
each company in transocean shipping, 
and to avert the establishment of com- 
petitive lines where individual concerns 
have an established line. According to 
this agreement, the Transatlantic com- 
pany’s sphere of activity includes Aus- 
tralia, Africa, and a part of the North 
American Atlantic traffic. 

Freight-Index Figures Show no Ad- 
vance.—The Baltic freight index com- 
piled by AB. Svenska Handelsbanken, 
Stockholm, Sweden, remained unchanged 
at 308 for June 1944 (August 1939=100) 
compared with the preceding month. 
This was a slight increase, however, com- 
pared with 303 in June 1943. 
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U: Sane 


Transport and Communication 


Restoration of Railways.—More than 
18,641 miles of main railroad lines, 2,500 
railway stations, 1,000 large and medium 
bridges, and 4,500 small bridges have 
been restored in the Soviet Union. Most 
of the railway lines recovered from the 
Germans are reported by the Russian 
press as open to traffic. 

At present, restoration work on rail- 
roads is said to be proceeding three times 
as fast as in 1942. In addition, new 
wide- and narrow-gage lines have been 
constructed. 

River Traffic Established.—Through 
traffic was established on the Neva River 
on May 28 when two steamers towing a 
total of 10 barges of fuel arrived in 
Leningrad. Fuel equivalent to that car- 
ried by 10 trains of 50 cars each was 
delivered on this initial trip, according to 
the Soviet press. 

A system of premiums was established 
in 1944 for the crews of self-propelled 
vessels for accomplishing their journeys 
ahead of schedule. As a result of this 
system many crews earned three to four 
times the amount of their salaries. 


United Kingdom 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cinematograph Film: Import Licens- 
ing.—Separate import licenses will be re- 
quired for all United Kingdom imports 
of exposed cinematograph film, other 
than that of standard width of 13% inches 
which remains under open general im- 
port licensing, according to the Board 
of Trade. The separate license require- 
ment will not apply to goods proved to 
the satisfaction of the Commissioners of | 
Customs and Excise to have been dis- 
patched to the United Kingdom before 
July 20, 1944, and imported before Sep- 
tember 20, 1944. 


Uruguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Consular Invoice: Requirement Tem- 
porarily Suspended.—The consular in- 
voice requirement covering merchandise 
shipped to Uruguay has been temporarily 
discontinued, except in the case of mer- 
chandise not listed in the Uruguayan 
customs tariff, according to a decree of 
March 7, 1944. 


Yugoslavia 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Under Construction.—The 
Korana Railway line which is under con- 
struction in Yugoslavia is projected tc 
run from Karlovac via Slunj to Bihac, 
states the European press. A railway 
line from Vinkovci to Brcko is now in 
operation, according to this same source. 
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Aeronautical 
Products 


PRODUCTION OF CHKALOV PLANT, U.S. S. R. 


The Chkalov airplane factory No. 153 
in the Soviet Union fulfilled by 105.2 per- 
cent its May plan for the assembling of 
Yakovlev fighters and by 108.5 percent 
the number of planes put into service. 
The average production of planes in May 
was several percent higher than in April, 
and four times as many modified planes 
were constructed as were called for by 
the plan. 


Automotive 
Products 


NUMBER OF VEHICLES IN JAMAICA, B. W. I. 


The motor vehicles reported to be in 
operation in Jamaica (British West In- 
dies) and its dependencies, as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1944, were as follows: Passenger 
cars, including private, government, and 
public cars, and 4-wheeled cycle cars, 
3.955: trucks, including automotive, fire- 
fighting apparatus, sprinklers, and street 
cleaners, 1,107; busses, 121; trailers, 41; 
and motorcycles and three-wheeled ve- 
hicles, 471. 


VEHICLES IN OPERATION IN CHILE 


As of December 31, 1943, there were 
in operation in Chile, 25,542 passenger 
cars, including 4,525 taxis. Of total reg- 
istrations, 88.5 percent, or 22,604 auto- 
mobiles were estimated to be of United 
States manufacture, representing 30 dif- 
ferent makes. Trucks in operation 
numbered 20,447, including 2,389 busses, 
according to one estimate. Another es- 
timate puts the number at 21,082 trucks 
and busses. One explanation of the ap- 
parent discrepancies is that some munic- 
ipalities in Chile classify station wagons 
as trucks and others classify them as 
automobiles. 

Import duties on bus bodies are high 
in Chile, and it is customary to import 
regular truck chassis and to fit these out 
as busses by the use of bus bodies made 
in Chile. 


Motor VEHICLES IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Southern Rhodesia had a total of 12,- 
762 passenger cars, 7,914 commercial ve- 
hicles, and 754 motorcycles in operation 
as of January 1, 1944. 


PLANT IN THE U. S. S. R. PRODUCING 
AUTOMOBILES 


The Ural Automobile Plant, located in 
the town of Miass at the foot of the 
Ilmenskie Mountains, in the Soviet 
Union commenced the production of 
motors during the autumn of 1943 and in 
June was preparing to turn out its first 
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complete automobile, according to the 
Russian press. 


Beverages 


WHISKY STOCKS, SCOTLAND, U. K. 

By the end of 1944 reserve stocks of 
whisky in Scotland will have declined 
to a new low, according to the foreign 
press. 

Reserve stocks in Highland distillery 
warehcuses have been declining at a 
rapid rate during the past 2 years. At 
the beginning of the war there were 
158,000,000 gallons of spirits in bond, 
all of which is at least 4 years old and 
therefore available for exportation. 

Export withdrawals since September 
1939 are estimated at 30,000,000 gallons, 
and home consumption deliveries for the 
same period at 28,000,000 gallons. Only 
a small proportion of these withdrawals 
have been replaced. 

Evaporation causes the loss of between 
3,000,000 and 4,000,000 gallons of whisky 
annually, and since the war air raids 
have caused an additional loss of 
whisky stocks. As a result the quantity 
of spirits left for the whisky vat is only 
about 85,000,000 gallons. 


Chemicals 


Woop ASHES FOR FERTILIZER ADVOCATED IN 
BULGARIA 


Utilization of wood ashes for soil fer- 
tilization has been advccated in Bul- 
garia, according to the Bulgarian press. 
Experiments made by agricultural insti- 
tutions in Germany and Norway are said 
to show favorable results in the use of 
this former fertilizer material. 

Wood ashes have been suggested for 
fertilizing Bulgarian sunflower fields. 
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New Type of Life Jacket 


6 
~ 
2 A new-type life jacket manufac- 3 
: tured by a subsidiary of a large 3 
Canadian rubber and gutta percha 
company is now part of the equip- 
ment of the Canadian Navy, states 
the British press. The jacket, 
made of laminated, mildew-proof 
sheeting with a layer of plastic be- 
tween, is said to be warm and 
buoyant. Special features include ¢ 
an orange knitted skull cap, a 
winking light, and a whistle which 
may be used to attract rescuers. > 
Capable of supporting three men 
at one time, the jacket is equipped 
: with a large collar to offer support 
to an injured man, an abdominal ; 


protector, and a clamp to enable 
the wearer to hook himself to a ; 








boat or float. 
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NEW NITRATE PLANT, TARAPACA, CHILE 


The new mechanized nitrate plant of 
the Tarapaca and Antofagasta Nitrate 
Co., under construction at Tarapaca 
Chile, was expected to be in production 
soon, the foreign press reported late jn 
June. The enterprise is being financeg 
entirely by the company, and involves an 
investment of approximately 350,000,009 
pesos. 

Except for the final process, in which 
the new plant will produce crystallized 
instead of granulated nitrate, the same 
mechanical system will be used as in the 
Antofagasta plants. In addition, the new 
works will be concerned with the de. 
velopment of the chemical industry, 

The company will erect warehouses at 
Iquique with a storage capacity of 80,009 
tons of nitrate. 


NITRATE OUTPUT, CHINA 


The Chengtu potassium-nitrate work- 
shop of the National Highways Bureau of 
the Chinese Ministry of Communications 
has a monthly output of 44,000 pounds 
of refined potassium nitrate, which js 
used for making explosives, says the for- 
eign press. 

A deposit of nitrate ore containing 
approximately 5,000,000 metric tons of 
nitrate has been found by the workshop 
at Huangyenkou (Yellow Rock Ravine) 
in Kansu Province. 


NEW ZEALAND INSTITUTE OF P.astics 
ESTABLISHED 


The New Zealand Institute of Plastics 
has been established by plastics manu- 
facturers in the Dominion. Its objective 
is the promotion and general develop- 
ment of the industry which was estab- 
lished some time ago. Use will be made 
of both domestic and foreign scientific 
research. 


GUANO ALLOTMENT, PERU 


The 1944 Peruvian allotment of guano 
to be supplied to domestic agriculture has 
been fixed at 74,000 metric tons. Al- 
though this quantity is substantially 
larger than in the 2 preceding years, it is 
less than 45 percent of the amount re- 
quested. The material can be used for 
food-production purposes only and will 
not be available for sugar, cotton, or flax 
production. 

Imports of Chilean nitrate are ex- 
pected to continue at approximately the 
1943 level. 


ALCOHOL PRODUCTION OF SWISS COMPANY 
INCREASED 


Holzverzuckerungs A. G., Graubunden, 
Switzerland, has increased its plant Ca- 
pacity to permit a monthly production of 
more than 500,000 liters of 100-percent 
alcohol, says a European chemical maga- 
zine. Yeast is manufactured in propor- 
tionate quantities, it is stated. 
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prosPECTS OF SOUTH AFRICAN PLASTICS 
INDUSTRY 


A promising future exists in the Union 
of South Africa for a plastics industry, 
according to a foreign chemical journal. 

Raw materials needed by the industry 
are available in ample quantities, with 
the exception of formaldehyde, it is said, 
and a synthetic-oils plant is expected to 
pe established soon which could furnish 
the necessary methanol for the produc- 
tion of formaldehyde. Plasticizers would 
have to be imported at first. 

A plastics-molding industry has been 
established in the Union, but utilizes im- 
ported powders. 

SouTH AFRICAN CHEMICAL FIRM 
ACQUIRES DISTILLERY 


National Chemical Products, Ltd., of 
south Africa has acquired Umgeni Dis- 
tilleries, Durban, according to a Euro- 
pean chemical publication. Several 
products, including solid carbon dioxide, 
which have formerly been made only by 
National Chemical Products, Ltd., at 
Germiston, are to be manufactured at 
Umgeni to meet coastal requirements. 


SuppLy SITUATION IN URUGUAY 


Despite wartime conditions, the supply 
situation in Uruguay with regard to in- 
dustrial chemicals was reported in June 
to be reasonably satisfactory. 

No shortage exists of sodium bisulfate 
needed by the tanneries, nor of lithopone 
for paint manufacture. However, butyl 
acetate for paint solvents, arsenate of 
lead for fruit sprays, bichromate of soda 
for the tanning industry, and rosins in 
general are in short supply. 


Coal, Coke, Char- 
coal, and Fuel 
Gases 


New ZEALAND GAS COMPANY PLANNING 
MODERNIZATION 


The Auckland Gas Co., New Zealand, 
has invited bids from Australia and 
Great Britain for the immediate in- 
stallation of a modern gas plant to re- 
place the present plant and to provide 
for liberal expansion in the future, 
according to the New Zealand press. It 
ishoped that the plant can be completed 
by the end of 1945. First consideration 
will be given to a plant that can utilize 
New Zealand coals and meet certain re- 
quirements of efficiency in operation 
with improved working conditions for 
labor. 

The issuance of this invitation for bids 
is the first important step in a compre- 
hensive plan which includes the com- 
plete modernization of all sections of the 
company’s activities. 


CoaL MINING ACTIVITIES IN THE U.S. S. R. 


A difficult task of reconstruction is 
presented by the flooded mines of the 
Donets coal basin, in the Soviet Union, 
Which contain an accumulation of water 
estimated by the Soviet press to be 
equivalent to 5 years’ water consumption 
of the city of New York. 
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Removal of Allocation Con- 
trol From Beryllium 


Allocation control over beryllium, 
except beryllium copper, has been 
removed, the War Production 
Board announced on August 19. 

Beryllium is a highly important 
element used chiefly in the produc- 
tion of beryllium copper alloys. 
Beryllium ore is imported from In- 
dia, Brazil, Argentina, and Austra- 
lia and processed in the United 
States. 

Present demands have leveled off 
sufficiently to eliminate the neces- 
sity for users to apply for permis- 
sion from WPB to purchase beryl- 
lium other than beryllium copper, 
WFB officials say. They explain 
that brass mills are exempted from 
this provision and may obtain their 
beryllium-copper requirements di- 
rectly from beryllium producers 
without allocation. 

This relaxation in General Pref- 
erence Order M-160 will not result 
in any undue increase in beryllium 
consumption, officials say, since 
beryllium is used in the production 
of end products that are controlled 
by the Controlled Materials Plan 
or other Government regulations. 
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An annual capacity of 700,000 tons of 
coal is reported for the six new coal 
mines sunk since the beginning of the 
war by the Andreev Coal Trust at the 
Gremyachensk coal deposit of the Kizel 
basin. 

Prospecting for the new deposit in- 
volved the excavation of 180,000 cubic 
meters of earth, the driving of 6,500 
drifts, the laying of 19 kilometers of 
railroad track, and the installation of 
75 kilometers of electric lines. The 
miners plan in 1944 to sink two more 
mines and to begin the sinking of three 
additional mines with a daily capacity 
of 2,500 tons of coal. 

Coal mining is done with excavators 
by the open-pit method at the Raichi- 
kha deposit, the principal source of coal 
of Khabarovsk Krai. 

It is planned to sink mines by the 
beginning of 1945 at the Khungarsk de- 
posit near Komsomolsk, where prospect- 
ing is now being carried on. 

The loading of coal cars in the Kara- 
ganda coal basin lags behind produc- 
tion, and many cars reportedly leave the 
mines lacking from 3 to 7 tons of their 
carrying capacity. The reason given by 
the Soviet press is the failure to develop 
railroad sidings. Loading must be done 
during the day, inasmuch as the sidings 
are not lighted, and, in addition, the 
hatches of many coal bunkers are said 
to be out of order. 

The Stalinugol Combine is conducting 
restoration work in 75 mines which had 
a prewar output of 39,500 tons daily. 
In March 1944 daily production averaged 
19,000 tons, which was four times the 
output of October 1943. 
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High-grade coal is being supplied to 
industries of northern Soviet Russia by 
mines of the Pechora Coal Combine in 
the rugged Tundra region north of the 
Arctic Circle. 

The Northern Pechora Railroad now 
runs a distance of more than 1,000 kilo- 
meters from Kotlas. The most difficult 
part of the road (between Kozhva and 
Vorkuta) was constructed entirely dur- 
ing the war years. Prior to the construc- 
tion of the railroad, freight was moved 
through Archangel by way of two seas 
and two rivers which were frozen most 
of the year. 

Production in 1943 of the basic mines 
of the Pechora Combine was two and 
one-half times the output of 1942, and 
output in the first 4 months of 1944 
was twice that of the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1943. The productivity of miners 
has improved more than 30 percent. 

All new mines are mechanized and 
provided with complete installations of 
surface equipment and approaches. The 
four mines completed in May 1944 are 
expected to add 430,000 tons of coal to 
the productive capacity of the district, 
and two more mines were scheduled to be 
producing by the end of June. 

Around the newly built mines, power 
stations and maintenance plants, vil- 
lages, roads and highways, restaurants 
and hospitals have been erected, and 
water mains and fuel pipes have been 
laid. A dam has been built across the 
Vorkuta River. The sown area of the 
newly organized State farms reportedly 
increased three times, and there was a 
good vegetable harvest. 

Bricks and clinker blocks of local origin 
were used in industrial construction in 
the region of the Pechora basin and in 
the city of Vorkuta, the industrial cen- 
ter of the district. Local plants are 
manufacturing transformers, cleavers, 
stuffing boxes, starters, and many other 
specialized parts of mining equipment 
and the trade mark “Vorkuta” appears 
on ventilators and pumps in operation in 
the mines. 

Local miners have decided to ship to 
Leningrad all coal produced above the 
quota. 


CONVERSION OF TRACTORS To USE 
PRODUCER GAs, U.S. S. R. 


Widespread conversion of tractors to 
producer-gas generation in Soviet Rus- 
sia has not only effected a vast saving 
in petroleum products but has also les- 
sened the strain on transportation facili- 
ties inasmuch as domestic materials have 
been utilized as much as possible. A 
careful study is being given to compara- 
tive results obtained from the use of sev- 
eral fuels in the producer-gas unit as 
well as to substitute liquid fuels used 
directly in internal-combustion motors, 
and a report on these matters has been 
made by a leading Soviet agricultural 
expert. 

According to data in this report, the 
use of timber should be discouraged. Be- 
ing relatively low in energy-giving con- 
tent, it is an expensive fuel. Inasmuch 
aS one tractor consumes annually the 
wood from 1 hectare of forest, the gen- 
eral use of timber for fuel would ravage 
too gregt areas of timber, even in a coun- 
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Paper From Bamboo? 
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Discovery (in one of the south- 
ern States of this country) of a 
new process for making paper from 
bamboo may hold promise for the 
development of an expanded paper 
industry in the other American Re- 
publics, says a statement by the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. 

Experiments now being carried 
on by the Herty Foundation indi- 
cate that high-grade paper suit- 
able for bags, bookbindings, and for 
wrapping purposes can be made 
from bamboo. The plant is com- 
mon in Brazil, which lacks exten- 
sive stands of woods suitable for 
paper making. Bamboo occurs 
also in other Latin-American areas. 

Paper dealers—says the Coordi- 
nator’s Office—will await a large- 
scale commercial application of 
bamboo pulp to determine whether 
or not paper made from bamboo 
can compete on a cost basis with 
the product made from conven- 
tional pulp. 

Bamboo grows as much as 18 or 
20 feet a year and matures in 4 
years. The possibilities for the 
commercial production of bamboo 
in tropical America are almost un- 
limited, as it can be planted and 
harvested from land which is rocky, 
mountainous, or otherwise un- 
suited for ordinary agriculture. 

Reportedly, the type which is be- 
ing used in current experiments is 
a giant bamboo, which grows to a 
height of about 65 feet and some- 
times reaches a thickness of 5 
inches. 
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try having vast resources. Charcoal is 
recommended, however, because it has 
high thermal value, it is easy to handle, 
and it yields no resinous substances. 
Good results are being obtained from 
dry distillation of wood waste, pitch 
of pine, stumps, trunks, windfalls, and 
slabs. 

Production of briquets from wood 
waste and wood has not gone beyond 
the experimental stage, it is said, be- 
cause there is a shortage of briquetting 
installations. 

Coal, peat, sapropelites, and shales of- 
fer promise as power-producing fuels. 
Brown coal has been utilized success- 
fully in the Kirghiz and Uzbek Republics 
and in the Far East. The cost of this 
material is said to be about one-sixth 
that of gasoline, one-third that of wood 
logs, and from one-half to one-third that 
of charcoal. 

In Kirov, Murmansk, and Moscow Ob- 
lasts, results from the use of peat have 
been good. The most economical] prod- 
ucts are said to be those obtained from 
semicoking, and distillation of tar con- 
siderably reduces the cost of fuel. 

Liquid fuel for direct use may be de- 
rived from peat, shale, and lignite. 
Pitch may be used as a raw material for 
the production of liquid fuel, fractional 
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distillation of which yields 28 percent of 
a product similar to kerosene. For use 
in internal-combustion engines, this 
product must undergo thorough purifi- 
cation. It has been estimated that 100 
cubic meters of stump pitch will pro- 
duce 1 ton of this fuel. Pure turpentine 
has also proved to be a satisfactory fue! 
for both tractors and automobiles. 

The agricultural specialist recom- 
mended that in planning to rebuild fur- 
ther tractors to producer-gas usage, the 
machine-tractor stations should estimate 
the fuel resources of a given raion and 
draw up plans for their utilization. The 
fuel resources should be divided as fol- 
lows: Basic resources, widely spread 
within the given territory; secondary re- 
sources, which could serve additionally 
for filling in fuel requirements; and re- 
sources having local value only. If cer- 
tain raions are short of local fuel, they 
should haul it from neighboring raions 
which have surplus supplies and also al- 
locations of petroleum. When such a 
plan is drawn up, further consideration 
should be taken of potential increase of 
local fuel consumption and of local fuel 
deposits which should be worked first, 
with due regard to the quality of the fuel 
and the technical and economic possi- 
bilities for their utilization. 


Construction 


BUILDING PERMITS, RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL 


Building permits issued in Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, for the 5-year period 
ended in 1943 numbered 25,305 and 
called for construction covering an area 
of 5,611,833 square meters. 


WATER PIPE LINE To BE EXTENDED, CHILE 


The aqueduct which now pipes water 
from Calama to Tocopilla, Chile, is to be 
extended to the source of supply in the 
mountains. The original plans for this 
project called for such a connection, but 
the lack of funds made it more feasible 
to connect in Calama with the pipe line 
supplying Antofagasta. At that time 
Antofagasta was receiving a surplus of 
water because a number of nitrate plants 
had closed during the world-wide de- 
pression period and people had moved 
away. However, many plants now have 
resumed operations and the present 
water supply is insufficient. Nitrate 
plants in Tocopilla are distilling as 
much as 300 to 600 cubic meters of water 
daily for their employees. 

Steel flumes for the extension are be- 
ing constructed from abandoned ma- 
chinery of nitrate plants. Upon com- 
pletion, this project will supply the Toco- 
pilla region with about five times as 
much water as is now available. 


CHILEAN BUILDING PERMITS 


Building permits issued in Chile dur- 
ing May provided for 86,666 square me- 
ters of construction at an estimated cost 
of 111,485,000 pesos, which is approxi- 
mately double the number and value of 
permits issued in April. Santiago is- 
sued 42 building permits for construc- 
tion costing 61,169,000 pesos in May. 
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IRRIGATION PROJECTS, ECUADOR 


Ecuador has issued a decree which 
provides for the establishment of a qj. 
vision in the Ministry of Public Works 
to handle the administration, drawin 
up of projects, and the completion of 
various irrigation and drainage schemes 
The jurisdiction over all sources of water 
is given to the Minister of Public Works 
insofar as irrigation construction is eon. 
cerned. An allotment of 300,000 sucres 
was made under this decree for irriga- 
tion works in the Tumbaco Valley ang 
2,300,000 sucres for irrigation schemes 
in the Provinces of Guayas and Manabj, 


CONSTRUCTION OF FOOD WAREHOUSES 
AUTHORIZED IN GUATEMALA 


The Department of Agriculture of 
Guatemala has authorized the building 
of food warehouses in the Departments 
of Quiche, Quezaltenango, Santa Rosa 
Alta Verapaz, Chimaltenango, Guate. 
mala, and San Marcos. 


CONSTRUCTION, NETHERLANDS WEsT INp1gs 


Building construction—both private 
and government—declined in Curacao 
Netherlands West Indies, in the second 
quarter of 1944. 


BUILDING PERMITS, COLON, PANAMA 


Building permits issued in Colon, Pan- 
ama, for the first half of 1944 were valued 
at $1,448,900 while those issued for the 
entire year of 1943 amounted to only 
$1,678,300. A severe housing shortage 
has prevailed in Colon since 1940, when 
a fire destroyed most of the city. At 
present greater use is being made of 
domestic materials than previously, 


GRAIN SILO BEING ERECTED AT LANDs- 
KRONA, SWEDEN 


A large concrete grain silo is under 
construction at the port of Landskrona, 
Sweden, and is to be completed in No- 
vember 1944, according to the Swedish 
press. The project consists of a group 
of unit silos constructed on some 80 con- 
crete piles, in addition to a central ele- 
vator and machine building. The struc- 
ture will be 28 meters high, 12.8 meters 
wide, and 42 meters long and will con- 
sist of 24 round cells and 14 star-like 
cells having walls with a thickness of 
only 15 centimeters. This silo will have 
a storage capacity of 7,000 metric tons 
and be especially equipped with loading 
and unloading facilities which will make 
it possible to fill the structure in 30 hours. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF PRIVATE-ENTERPRISE 
HovwsIinoc, U. K. 


A report has been published by the sub- 
committee of the Ministry of Health Cen- 
tral Housing Advisory Committee of 
Great Britain on private-enterprise hous- 
ing after the war. Some of the recom- 
mendations included are the raising of 
the limit value of houses for which ad- 
vances may be made under the Small 
Dwellings Acquisition Acts and the Hous- 
ing Acts; the simplification of the pro- 
cedure for obtaining decisions on hous- 
ing proposals by private builders; the 
granting of a statutory right of appeal to 
the Minister of Health against the local 
authorities’ requirements for private 
street construction; and the granting of 
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rmission to building societies to accept 
collateral security from persons to whom 
advances are made with a guaranty by 
the Minister of Health and the local 
authority. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


CONSTRUCTION OF HYDROELECTRIC STATIONS 
STUDIED IN ESPIRITO SANTO, BRAZIL 


The feasibility of constructing hydro- 
electric stations in the southern part of 
the State of Espirito Santo, Brazil, is be- 
ing investigated under State direction. 
At present, wood is the principal fuel used 
in the State, but it is becoming increas- 
ingly scarce and prices are high. Devel- 
opment of the State’s water-power re- 
sources might lead to use of electricity in 
all types of endeavor such as factories, 
offices, for household cooking, electric 
lighting, and industries, 


POWER PRODUCTION, FREE CHINA 


Production of electric power in Free 
China is steadily increasing, although 
shortages still prevail in most sections. 
Industries are seriously hampered by a 
lack of current. It is reported that 
power production during the second half 
of 1943 was close to 115,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours. 


ELECTRONICS IN COLOMBIA 


Colombia produces no electronic prod- 
ucts with the exception of a few made 
insmall shops. Transmitters used in the 
country are locally assembled from im- 
ported materials but are sometimes 
referred to as Colombian made. Fewer 
than 200 persons are employed at any 
one time in assembling electronic equip- 
ment. 

Electronic equipment now is imported 
into Colombia almost exclusively from 
the United States. The total value of 
imports of these commodities in 1939 
amounted to approximately $1,087,000, 
of which approximately $813,780, or less 
than 75 percent, came from the United 
States. By 1942, the value of total im- 
ports of this equipment had fallen to 
approximately $423,170, but the United 
States share was $419,404, or more than 
99 percent. 

Importers usually distribute finished 
products through their own organiza- 
tions, selling either direct to the con- 
sumer or distributing through their own 
agencies. Assemblers of electronic prod- 
ucts use their own sales organizations. 

Terms of sale for electronic equipment 
vary in the different districts. In Bar- 
ranquilla, radios and similar equipment 
are sold with a maximum of 6 months in 
which to pay. A discount of 10 percent 
is given for cash, and also on orders com- 
Ing in from the oil fields, where no effort 
Ils made by salesmen to solicit business. 
In Medellin, radios are sold on as many 
a 12 monthly installments; while in 
Buenaventura, a 15-percent discount is 
allowed for cash. In the Cartagena dis- 
trict, most radio sets are sold on the 
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installment basis over a period of 6 to 8 
months. Dealers have a cash price and 
a term price, the latter being between 20 
and 50 percent higher than the cash 
price. Discounts are usual but are given 
on a rule-of-thumb basis, as are allow- 
ances on trade-ins. Most X-ray equip- 
ment is sold direct by manufacturers in 
the United States to importers on a cash 
or a 90-day basis. 

Between 170,000 and 190,000 radio re- 
ceiving sets and 4,500 radio-phonograph 
sets are in use in Colombia at present. 
About 70 percent of the radios and all the 
combinations are equipped to receive 
international short-wave broadcasts 
higher than 1,600 kilocycles. 

Dealers’ inventories of radios are low. 
It is estimated that 2,000 new sets, having 
a retail value of $205,416 are on hand, and 
3,000 second-hand sets, valued at about 
$114,120. At present the few combina- 
tions appearing on the market are being 
made by local dealers from imported 
Parts. 

Fixed transmitters operated in Colom- 
bia are as follows: 105 in commercial 
broadcasting stations; 27 in airport sta- 
tions; 21 operated in communications 
stations by electric, cable, and telegraph 
companies; 26 operated by oil companies; 
and 59 Government-owned and operated 
by the Ministry of Posts and Telegraphs. 

Maintenance of electronic equipment 
is difficult, repair parts for both receiving 
and transmitting sets being scarce. 
Probably 2,000 European tubes are in 
stock in the country. About 75,000 Euro- 
pean sockets have been adapted to use 
United States-made tubes. Approxi- 
mately 40,000 radio sets now in use are 
of European make, about half of which 
have been rewired to use United States 
tubes. Probably 80 percent of the radio 
receivers and 50 percent of the X-ray 
equipment in usé were designed for tubes 
made in the United States. Many Euro- 
pean X-ray machines are being con- 
verted to use United States tubes. 

Causes of premature break-down in 
electronic equipment are as follows: 

(1) Climatic conditions. 

(2) Variable electric voltage. The 
voltage varies as much as plus or minus 
30 percent in some parts of the country. 

(3) Lack of proper tropic-proofing of 
cabinets and parts. 

(4) Lack of skilled technicians. 

Public address systems are found in 
most auditoriums in large cities and also 
in some theaters and a few churchs. 
Post-war potentialities for sound equip- 
ment should be good. Little sound 
equipment is now in use and what is in 
use is deteriorating. 

Industrial and facility electronic de- 
vices are used very little in Colombia. 
The potential post-war demand probably 
will be small because of the unadvanced 
state of industry in the country and the 
almost complete lack of familiarity with 
such equipment. The best potential field 
for electronic devices appears to be in 
controlling color and weaving faults in 
textile mills. 

Diagnostic X-ray equipment is rather 
widely used in hospitals and dental of- 
fices. This type of equipment should 
find an increased market after the war. 

Most frequently used methods of ad- 
vertising radio receiving sets and tubes 
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are by radio, newspapers, mail circulars, 
and window displays. Individual deal- 
ers occasionally hold exhibitions in their 
own stores. One United States dealer, 
who handles more than 20 percent of all 
the radio business in Colombia, sponsors 
a weekly radio program whose sole pur- 
pose is to boost post-war sales of elec- 
tronic products. It is an hour program. 
The same dealer utilizes other radio pro- 
grams intermittently and also uses news- 
paper space to advertise post-war elec- 
tronics, 

Colombia has few restrictions on the 
use of electronic equipment. No license 
nor fee is required for the use of a radio 
receiving set. All amateur licenses have 
been revoked during the war emergency. 
A tax of 750 pesos (less than $428) per 
year must be paid to the Government 
for the-use of a sound truck. 

The more important sales organiza- 
tions are being maintained at present 
pending resumption of trade after the 
war. United States manufacturers in- 
terested in exporting electronic products 
to Colombia in the post-war period 
should find little difficulty obtaining local 
representatives. 


ELECTRONICS IN COSTA RICA 


Costa Rica has no electronic-products 
industry. ‘Total imports of radios into 
the country in 1939 consisted of 3,594 
units, valued at $87,852, of which 3,051, 
valued at $67,708, came from the United 
States. By 1943, total imports of radios 
had fallen to 634 units, valued at $26,001, 
of which 476, valued at $18,454, were 
from the United States. 

Distribution of electronic products in 
Costa Rica is in the hands of 13 im- 
porters and dealers who have salesmen 
traveling throughout the Republic. 
Usual terms on radio sales are a down 
payment of between 20 and 25 percent 
and the remainder in installments over 
a period of from 6 to 12 months. A dis- 
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count of approximately 10 percent is al- 
lowed for cash sales. Newspapers and 
magazines, the radio, posters, the mails, 
and direct appeal of salesmen are all 
used to advertise radios. 

It is estimated that 20,000 radics are 
now in-use, four-fifths of which are of 
United States manufacture and about 85 
percent of which are equipped to receive 
short - wave broadcasts. All the 400 
radio-phonograph combinations in use 
are so designed. Dealers’ inventories in- 
clude 100 radios made in Switzerland, 
valued at $3,500. No combinations are 
in dealers’ stocks. 

Costa Rica has 30 commercial broad- 
casting stations, 23 communications sta- 
tions, and 15 airport stations in oper- 
ation. The repair-parts situation is 
critical, the small stock of maintenance 
parts for radio transmitters on hand at 
the beginning of the war having been di- 
verted to nearby countries. 

Premature break-downs of electronic 
equipment is caused by humidity and 
other tropical conditions. The serious 
shortage of repair parts and tubes for 
radios threatens to put a large number 
out of use. Approximately 1,500 Euro- 
pean-made sets have been adapted to 
use United States tubes, no European 
tubes being on hand. Probably 85 per- 
cent of the radios in use and all of the 
X-ray units were designed for United 
States tubes. 

Only a few public-address systems are 
in use in Costa Rica, but it is believed 
that there are good post-war potentiali- 
ties in this field. The size of the market 
will be limited, however, by the size and 
population of the country. There are 
now three sound trucks operating in 
rural communities, advertising domestic 
cigarettes and tobaccos. 
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So far, Costa Rica uses no industrial 
electronic equipment. Because indus- 
try in Costa Rica is still in its initial 
stages of development, the post-war de- 
mand for this type of equipment is likely 
to be slight. The greatest potential de- 
mand is in electronic equipment for 
communications, medical, scientific, and 
home uses. With the exception of the 
agent of one large United States manu- 
facturer, who is using the newspapers to 
boost all types of electronic products, no 
advertising is at present being done to 
stimulate post-war markets. 

Costa Rican hospitals and clinics now 
use 10 large diagnostic X-ray machines, 
while private dental clinics employ about 
35 small units. 

Almost no restrictions exist in Costa 
Rica on the use of electronic products. 
Permission must be obtained from local 
police authorities for the use of sound 
trucks. For the duration of the war, all 
amateur licenses have been revoked, but 
these formerly were obtainable on ap- 
plication to the DirecciOn de Radios 
Nacionales (National Radio Office) . 


POWER PRODUCTION OF SWEDISH 
COMPANY 


Electric power produced by Uddeholm, 
A. B. in Sweden, increased from 466,- 
491.000 kilowatt-hours in 1942 to 533,- 
388,000 kilowatt-hours in 1943, the major 
part of which was sold to outside con- 
sumers. Sales of electric power 
amounted to $530,000 in 1943, a decrease 
from the $599,000 of 1942. 


ELECTRICITY SALES, SOUTH AFRICA 


The Union of South Africa’s Electricity 
Supply Commission, which furnishes 
about 64 percent of the Union’s power, 
reports that during 1943 sales of elec- 
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With the announcement, on August 25, of the appointment of a Watch 
Importers’ Industry Advisory Committee to the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. the agency also announced that it is to meet with the committee 
during this present week to discuss a draft of a revised maximum price 
regulation applying only to imported watches. 

The revised regulation is primarily des:gned to simplify and clarify existing 
pricing provisions and to eliminate certain reports that must now be made 
to the OPA. Important features of the draft of the regulation that will be 
discussed with the committee are: 

1. Continuance of maximum prices already properly established. 

2. Establishment of automatic methods of pricing new-model watches 
Importers of complete watches as well as assemblers will use a pricing 
formula that is similar to the method now in use for assembled watches. 

3. Establishment of maximum prices for Swiss watches imported from 
countries other than Switzerland that are in line with maximum prices of 
watches imported direct. Under existing regulations, indirect imports have 
received (because of higher costs) prices 10 to 15 percent higher than prices 
on direct imports of Swiss watches. It is anticipated that the removal of 
this price differential will result in substantial reductions in the prices that 
many retailers are now paying for watches. 

Because of this proposed change in pricing method for indirect imports, 
a representative number of importers engaged in this trade will also be 
invited to attend the Watch Importers’ Industry Advisory Committee 
meeting. 

OPA said that it has not yet decided whether the revised regulation will 
affect wholesale or retail prices. Meetings with wholesalers and retailers 
will be scheduled in the very near future to discuss possible simplifications 
of present pricing methods. 
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tricity rose to 4,275,000,000 kilowatt. 
hours. 


HYDROELECTRIC DEVELOPMENT, U, 8.8 R 


Four of the 16 hydroelectric stations 
to be built on collective farms in Uzhex. 
istan, in the Soviet Union, during 1944 
have been completed, the Soviet Press 
reported in June. The remainder are 
to be in operation before the end of the 
year. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Et SALVADOR’s EXPORTS 


E] Salvador’s exports during the first 
half of 1944 were the heaviest in many 
years, reflecting the improved shipping 
situation. Exports of coffee amounted to 
46,924 metric tons, or about 89 percent 
of total shipments during that period. 
Other foodstuffs exports of some im- 
portance included 3,292 tons of refine 
sugar, most of which went to Honduras, 
and 2,749 tons of rice, to various Centra] 
American countries. 


Foop PRODUCTION IN KENYA 


Domestic consumption of food prod- 
ucts has increased to such an extent in 
Kenya, British East Africa, that export 
statistics are no longer a fair indication 
of agricultural development and progress 
in the colony, according to the foreign 
press. 

Coffee exports in 1942-43 amounted to 
8,872 tons, according to the annual re- 
port of the Department of Agriculture of 
Kenya for 1943, or about 10,000 tons be- 
low the output of the preceding year. 
The 1943-44 crop is officially estimated at 
5,000 tons, the decreased yields being at- 
tributed to bad weather in both instances, 

The area planted to wheat:‘in 1942-43 
was 146,000 acres, an increase of 24,000 


acres. The 1943-44 crop is eStimated at 
700,000 bags, compared with 401,000 in 
the preceding season. About 110,000 


acres were plant to corn, a gain of 28,500 
acres, and total deliveries for Sale were 
361,253 bags. 

Other plantings of cereals in 1942-43 
included 16,468 acres of rye, 6,436 acres 
of barley, and 6,066 acres of oats, and 
estimated crops were: 72,000, 41,000, and 
48.000 bags, respectively. 

The Potato Control received delivery 
of 12,200 tons in 1943, and the Livestock 
Control purchased 116,298 head of cattle 
(against 99,224 in 1942) ; 298,014 head of 
sheep and goats (156,086), and 42,696 
pigs (35,300). 

Butter production was lower, or 4,060,- 
220 pounds, as compared with 4,943,655 
pounds in 1942; sugar totaled 12,357 tons, 
against 12,893 tons; and tea at 14,229,- 
000 pounds, was about 2,000,000 pounds 
under 1942 


SWEDEN'S IMPORTS 


The 16 safe-conduct ships which ar- 
rived in Sweden during the first 3 months 
of 1944 carried cargo of 99,587 metric 
tons, of which 72,125 tons were food- 
stuffs. 

Although imports from Italy ceased en- 
tirely, imports from Spain increased ap- 
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reciably and the value of imports from 
the Baltic States also increased. Total 
yalue of imports of foodstuffs and raw 
materials essential to the production of 
foodstuffs amounted to $21,473,813 (con- 
version made at current pegged rate of 
exchange of 4.20 Swedish crowns to $1 
in U.S. currency) during the first quarter 
of 1944, as compared with $16,528,571 
during the corresponding period last 
“The value of food imports from various 
countries during the first quarters of 
1943 and 1944 are shown in the following 


table: 

















—_—_— 
4 January to | January to 

Country of origin April 1943 | April 1944 
spain $1, 107,143 | $4, 950, 000 
Portugal 542, 857 235, 715 
Baltic States 2, 102, 381 2, 933, 334 
Denmark 2, 414, 286 2, 119, 048 
Hungary 1, 316, 666 1, 459, 524 
Switzerland ;, oo = oo 

- 90, 476 1 59, As 
taly einem he oo on 
yon European countmes 802, 381 A. 033, 334 
Non-European countries 6, 769, 048 8, 545, 238 
®1 Goods previously imported but cleared through the 


customs this year. 


Imports from Spain consisted mainly 
of oranges (Sweden’s entire imports of 
oranges during 1944 originated in Spain), 
totaling 17,101 metric tons. Normal an- 
nual imports of oranges average about 
40,000 metric tons. Likewise, Sweden’s 
total imports of lemons, 592 metric tons, 
originated in Spain. The most impor- 
tant product imported from the Baltic 
States was oil cakes, totaling 16,000 
metric tons during the first quarter of 


1944, compared with 7,000 metric tons . 


during the corresponding quarter of 
1943. 

The following foodstuffs were im- 
ported from Denmark: Pork, 1,562 met- 
ric tons; fish, eggs, condensed and dry 
milk, 362 tons; cheese and honey, 817 
tons; and seeds and sugar, 2,000 tons. 

Among the goods imported from Hun- 
gary were fowl, 237 metric tons; onions, 
953 tons: fresh apples, 1,570 tons; and 
seeds. 

Exports of foodstuffs from Sweden 
were insignificant during the first quar- 
ter of 1944, and consisted mainly of 142 
metric tons of oats for seed. 


Coffee 
VENEZUELAN@COFFEE CROP 


The Venezuelan 1944-45 coffee crop 
may be in excess of 800,000 bags of 60 
kilograms each, according to an Official 
of the Ministry of Agriculture, compared 
with 500,000 bags in 1943-44 and 550,000 
bags in 1941-42. 

Exports of coffee during the current 
quota year have been much lower than 
in the past because of the poor 1943-44 
crop and will probably fall short of the 
export quota to the United States by 
about 150,000 bags. 


Grain and Products 


SwEET-CorN PRODUCTION, AUSTRALIA 


Next year sufficient sweet corn may be 
grown in Australia to provide 35,000,000 
cans of the product for the armed forces, 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 
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Kazakhstan, U.S. S. R.: Treasure House of. Minerals 


A Soviet press article has quoted a geologist as calling Kazakhstan (great 
Soviet area in west-central Asia) the mineral treasure house of the Soviet 


Coal and oil, ferrous, nonferrous, and rare metals, abrasives, and building 
materials are only a few of the useful minerals in which Kazakhstan is rich. 
An important deposit of high-quality coal has been discovered in Irtysh 
River basin, and large coal reserves were found in the vicinity of Akmolinsk, 
where the first mine has already been opened. A manganese deposit was 


In view of the iron and manganese ore in central Kazakhstan, construc- 
tion of a metallurgical plant is under consideration. Northern Kazakhstan 
has deposits of bauxite, and the largest deposit of vanadium in the Soviet 
Union (also the largest in the world) is in Kazakhstan. 

A large phosphorite deposit has been opened in the Kara-tau mountains, 
and the first section of a mining-chemical combine has been completed 
there. Deposits of fireproof clays, Dinas, quartz, limestones, and other raw 


This year the Kazakh Geological Administration plans to make more than 
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according to the foreign press. All of 
the sweet-corn crop, however, may not be 
processed, as some will be grown in New 
Guinea and other Pacific islands for con- 
sumption in Army camps. 

Sweet corn has never been included in 
the diet of the people of Australia, as it 
has never been grown to any extent in 
that country. The coming of United 
States troops to the South Pacific 
changed all that, and sweet corn is now 
popular with the Australians. 

A revolution in the growing of sweet 
corn in Australia has been initiated by 
the recent development of hybrid vari- 
eties of seed that are claimed to yield 
bigger returns and a corn of finer texture 
than the pure-bred seed. 

The development of this improved seed 
is the foundation for the cultivation of 
the product in large quantities in Aus- 
tralia, and while civilians may not benefit 
by this in wartime, it is certain that they 
will in post-war years. 


PRODUCTION AND TRADE IN GRAIN AND 
FLouR, EGYPT 


Egyptian production of wheat in 1944 
is estimated at 38,108,000 bushels com- 
pared with an estimated 48,996,000 
bushels in the 1943 season. The decrease 
in this year’s crop is attributed to un- 
favorable climatic conditions, insufficient 
fertilization, and nonrotation of crops. 

The following table shows official fig- 
ures of wheat acreage and production 
since 1938. 





—_ in 
Produc- yushels 
Year Acreage tion per fed- 
dan 
| 
Feddans'! | RBushels 

1938-42 average 1, 489, 407) 45, 949, 360 30. 86 
1941 1, 576, 430) 45, 789, 484 29. 07 
1942 1,917,422) 46, 878, 284 24. 44 
1943 1, 650, 965) 2 48, 996, 000 29. 34 
1044 l 


2 1, 659, 965) 2 38, 108, 000 2 23. O8 





1 feddan = 1,038 acres. 
? Estimated. 


Out of the total estimated production 
of 48,996,000 bushels of wheat, 8,166,000 


bushels were reported to have been re- 
ceived by the British Army and 2,722,000 
bushels kept for seed, leaving 38,108,000 
bushels for domestic consumption. 

During the first 4 months of 1944, im- 
ports of wheat amounted to 450,943 kilo- 
grams (kilogram=2.2046 pounds), valued 
at £E10,064 (£E=$4.15 U. S. currency). 
Exports totaled 15,552,970 kilograms, val- 
ued at £E314,159. 

The amount of mixed flour produced 
during the first 6 months of 1944 is esti- 
mated at 615,000 tons. This flour con- 
sisted of a mixture of 90 percent of wheat 
flour with 95 percent extraction and 10 
percent barley flour with 62.5 percent ex- 
traction from January 1 to March 31, 
1944. From April 1 to June 30, 1944, the 
mixture was two-thirds wheat flour and 
one-third corn flour. 

No flour was imported into Egypt dur- 
ing the first 6 months of 1944, except a 
small quantity for the Allied armed 
forces. 

Production of corn and millet is esti- 
mated at 2,375,940,000 kilograms in 1943- 
44, as against 2,387,560,000 kilograms in 
1942-43. Although the acreage was 
about equal, the yield per feddan (1.038 
acres) was lower in 1943-44 because of 
insufficient moisture and fertilizer. Dur- 
ing the past 3 years a good part of the 
production has been used as corn flour for 
mixing with wheat flour in war bread. 
In April 1944 the Egyptian Government 
requisitioned all the millet crop for use 
as corn flour in the war-flour mixture. 
Corn was left on a free market. 

Average production of barley in the 
5-year period 1938-42 amounted to 2,275,- 
940,000 kilograms. From January 1, 1944, 
to March 31, 1944, a good part of the pro- 
duction of barley was used as flour for 
mixing with wheat flour. In normal 
times the entire production is used for 
the feeding of livestock. 

During the first 4 months of 1944, 416,- 
900 kilograms of corn, valued at £E6,000, 
and 2,062,158 kilograms of millet, valued 
at £E£23,957 were exported. Exports of 
barley amounted to 1,254,663 kilograms, 
valued at £E24,304. 
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mohair from its coverage. 


from Revised Price Schedule 58. 


OPA says. 


to December 15, 1941. 


inflationary prices. 
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New Ruling As to Price Control on Mohair Sales 


Sales of mohair in the original bag or bale are exempted from price control, 
the Office of Price Administration announced August 26. 

This new action, effective August 30, 1944, amends two pricing schedules. 
Revised Price Schedule 58 is amended to remove the sales of original-bag 
Revised Supplementary Regulation No. 1 to the 
General Maximum Price Regulation is amended to exempt those sales of the 
product that would otherwise come under its coverage upon being exempted 


Price controls on graded mohair and mohair matchings, or sorts, or other 
commodities processed from mohair are not removed by this action. 

Original bag or bale mohair was removed from price control because of 
the easing of the supply-demand situation so far as mohair is concerned 
and the difficulty of establishing dollar-and-cent prices for this product, 


Recently, quantities of mohair have become available for its customary 
uses because wool has been released from the list of restricted materials 
and because of the greatly increased supply of South American wools brought 
about by the improvement of the shipping situation. 
were used in place of wool while wool was restricted. 

The 7,500,000 pounds of mohair recently imported from Turkey as a part 
of the Government’s program of economic warfare has also increased the 
supply of this product for customary uses. 

The difficulty in establishing specific prices for original-bag mohair is due 
to a lack of any generally accepted official or unofficial grades or standards. 
Previously, the seller’s maximum price for mohair in the original bag or 
bale was the highest price received by him during the period October 1, 1941, 


However, OPA says that it will continue to study market prices for 
mohair in order that controls may be resumed if necessary to prevent 


Quantities of mohair 
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ALMOND PRODUCTION, IRAN 


Almond production in Iran during the 
year ending March 20, 1945, is estimated 
at 6,000 metric tons, of which 4,800 tons 
will be shelled and 1,200 tons unshelled. 

This represents a 25-percent decrease 
as compared with estimated production 
of 8,000 tons in the year ended March 
20, 1944, the reduction being caused by 
unfavorable weather. Almond stocks in 
Iran are estimated at 1,500 tons, accord- 
ing to representatives of the trade. 

British India, Palestine, and Iraq are 
the principal foreign outlets for Iranian 
almonds at the present time. Since the 
foreign market is limited, prices for 
shelled almonds are reported to be 
rather sluggish and now range between 
25 and 28 rials per kilogram, depending 
on the quality. (The selling rate for the 
rial is now 32.50 and the buying rate 
32 to the dollar.) Unshelled almonds 
are quoted in southern Iran at from 6 
to 7 rials per kilogram. Export quo- 
tations f. a. s. an Iranian port are under- 
stood to be from $1,000 to $1,100 per met- 
ric ton. 


Spices and Related Products 


CLOVE PRODUCTION, ZANZIBAR 


Zanzibar is the principal source of the 
world’s supply of cloves. 

Before the war, Zanzibar exported 
about half of its production of cloves 
to Java to be used in the making of clove 
cigarettes. This market was lost when 
the Japanese invaded the Netherlands 
East Indies, but supplies formerly sent 


to Java have been diverted to other 
countries. 

In the 5-year period, 1939-43, average 
annual exports were well above the nor- 
mal 10,000 tons. In 1941-42 exports 
achieved a record of 16,491 tons, as a 
bumper crop of 18,500 tons was produced, 
the second-largest in the history of the 
country. 

Prices have been satisfactory—an av- 
erage of over 40 shillings per 100 pounds 
for the 1939-43 period. In 1942, the year 
that Java dropped out of the market, 
prices rose and finished with an average 
of 52 shillings per 100 pounds. 

No new uses have been discovered for 
cloves but the demand as a spice has 
increased during the war years, prob- 
ably because of the loss of other spices 
from the Far East. 

The Clove Growers’ Association of 
Zanzibar also operates a distillery for the 
production of clove stem oil. After the 
bumper crop of 1941-42, production for 
1942 amounted to 450,000 pounds of oil, 
the highest output ever attained. The 
following year, because of the poor clove 
crop, oil output fell to 275,000 pounds. 

Post-war prospects for the Zanzibar 
clove industry are promising, according 
to the foreign press. The future of clove 
oil is more difficult to forecast, however. 
Lignin and guaiacol are regafded as com- 
petitors of clove oil eugenol in the manu- 
facture of vanillin. The cost of the pro- 
duction of vanillin may become so low 
that the use of the higher-priced eugenol 
will be impracticable. : 

The Colonial Products Research Coun- 
cil is conducting research on eugenol to 
determine whether any products of 
greater economic value than vanillin 
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could be obtained from it. In the Mean- 
time Zanzibar will probably take steps 
to increase the efficiency and lower the 
costs of production of stem oil, so that it 
can compete with the other products asa 
source of vanillin. 


Sugars and Products 
Ecuapor’s SuGAR Crop 


Ecuador’s 1944 sugar crop may be 
somewhat smaller than that of last year 
The grinding season commenced in mid. 
June. 

According to published estimates, this 
year’s sugar yield will be between 560,000 
and 575,000 quintals (of 101.4 pounds 
each) as compared with 589,187 quintals 
in 1943. 


Iron and Steel 


PRODUCTION OF SWEDISH COMPANY 


Pig-iron production of A/B Uddeholm, 
Sweden, as shown by the company’s an- 
nual report, increased from 55,301 metric 
tons in 1942 to 60,429 metric tons in 1943 
and production of ingots increased from 
94,916 metric tons to 99,036 metric tons, 

As a result of the increased manufac- 
ture of pipes and tubes at the company’s 
Storfors foundry, production of finished 
iron goods total 73,270 metric tons in 
1943 compared with 64,790 metric tons 
in 1942. Sales of iron had a value of 
62,113,000 crowns in 1942 and 69,320,000 
crowns in 1943. 

Production of ferro-alloys at the Hag- 
fors plant totaled 5,114 metric tons in 
1940, 2,113 metric tons in 1941, 2.818 
metric tons in 1942, and 2,196 metric tons 
in 1943. Variations in volume are attrib- 
uted to difficulties in obtaining the neceg- 
sary supplies of chrome. 

The company’s principal source of iron 
ore is the Persberg mine, in which Udde- 
holm has_ invested 900,000 crowns 
($214,000). 


OPERATIONS IN THE U. S. S. R. 


Production of the Andreev Metallur- 
gical Plant at Taganrog in the Soviet 
Union, during the period of reconstruc- 
tion has included 42,000 tons of steel and 
14,000 tons of rolled steel, according toa 
Soviet press report. 

Since the beginning of reconstruction 
of the plant, less than a year ago, there 
have been placed in operation open- 
hearth plant No. 1; consisting of four 
furnaces, the rim-manufacturing shop, 
two pipe-rolling mills of pipe-welding 
shop No. 1, the sheet-iron shop, the 
foundry, the firebrick factory, the trans- 
portation department, the power station, 
and an oil storage tank of 3,500 tons 
capacity. On May 30, a shop occupying 
50,000 square meters was placed in oper- 
ation to produce seamless tubing. 

In the restoration of the Voroshilov- 
grad metallurgical plant in the Donets 
Basin, open-hearth furnace No. 5 has 
been placed in operation and had pro- 
duced 3,000 tons of steel by the end of 
June. At that time the plant was re- 
ported to be ready to place open-hearth 
furnace No. 4 in operation and repairs 
on the 100-ton furnace No. 7 were near- 
ing completion. Blast furnace No. 5 was 
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ready to be blown in. Work has begun 
on the construction of blast furnace No. 
4 and 40 kilometers of railroad track 
have been restored. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


FOREIGN TRADE, EL SALVADOR 


During the first 6 months of 1944 El 
Salvador exported 1,175 gross kilograms 
of hides and skins and 18,241 kilograms 
ofleather. Imports of tanning materials 
during that period totaled 26,198 gross 
kilograms; prepared hides and skins, 
11,419 kilograms; and leather articles, 


2,308. 
Leather and Manufactures 


ScARCITY OF WHITE LEATHER IN CANADA 


Canadian manufacturers of nurses’ 
white oxfords are experiencing some dif- 
ficulty in obtaining their requirements of 
white leather. An industry-wide survey 
js being made to determine the number 
of pairs of such shoes manufactured in 
1943, according to a Dominion publica- 
tion. It is hoped that arrangements can 
be made whereby future supplies of white 
leather will be adequate. 

In the meantime, dealers are being ad- 
vised that unrestricted sales of white ox- 
fords to waitresses, beauty-shop opera- 
tors, and other individuals may place an 
undue strain on existing stocks and that, 
insofar as possible, sales should be limited 
to nurses. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION OF MILITARY FOoT- 
wear, U.S.S. R. 


A shoe factory in Rostov, the Soviet 
Union, fulfilled its semiannual plan for 
the production of military footwear 10 
days ahead of schedule and has under- 
taken to increase production at a rate 
sufficient to supply shoes for an addi- 
tional Russian Army division, states the 
press. The factory produced four times 
as many boots and shoes during the 
first 6 months of 1944 as during the en- 
tire year of 1943. 


Hides and Skins 


EXPORTS OF SHEEPSKINS FROM NEW 
ZEALAND 


During May 1944, New Zealand shipped 
a total of 2,769,158 sheepskins, with- 
out wool, which weighed 6,540,780 pounds 
according to preliminary figures. The 
value was estimated at $1,213,558.99. 


Tanning Materials 
GREECE PRODUCES VALONIA 


Greece is one of the two countries of 

the world producing valonia, a vegetable 
tanning agent containing up to 30 per- 
cent tanning material. One-half of the 
10,000 to 12,000 tons produced per year 
IS processed by two Greek extract 
factories. 
Pre-war exports of valonia approx- 
imated from 7,000 to 8,000 tons, which is 
Said to be sufficient to make 20,000 to 
25,000 tons of extract. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Lumber and 
Products 


TYPES OF Woop USED IN ARGENTINA 


Lumber imports into Argentina are 
showing a steady decline, says the 
foreign press. Shipments from the 
United States, Canada, and European 
countries have practically ceased. Con- 
sumption of Parana pine from Brazil, 
however, has increased. 

Wood is not a principal building ma- 
terial in Argentina, nor are wooden 
shingles used. Softwood lumber is 
needed for concrete forms, grain plat- 
forms, and a number of miscellaneous 
purposes, so that the pre-war level of 
imports is expected to be resumed. Al- 
though Brazilian pine is suitable for 
some types of work, it cannot compete 
with Douglas fir or similar woods for 
certain purposes. 

Argentina’s only commercial softwood 
is plantation poplar used for wood pulp 
and box wood. Subtropical hardwoods 
are available for furniture and flooring, 
and quebracho is extensively used for 
paving blocks, railway ties, and fuel. 


HARDWOODS EXPORTED FROM CANADA TO 
U. K. 


Exports of hardwoods from Canada to 
the United Kingdom showed a substan- 
tial increase in the first quarter of 1944 
over the corresponding months in the 
preceding year, according to a Canadian 
lumber journal. Comparable figures are 
given as 2,457,000 and 1,489,000 board 
feet, respectively. 


THE PRODUCTION OF PLYWOOD IN CYPRUS 


A new plywood factory in Larnaca is 
the first of its kind in Cyprus, according 
to the British press. Established with the 
cooperation of the Forest Department, 
the plant is intended to supply domestic 
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requirements for plywood, which has not 
been available from foreign sources be- 
cause of the war. 

Two trees formerly unimportant in the 
island’s timber trade are being used— 
riverine plant and alder. This domesti- 
cally produced plywood is now on the 
market, and plans to extend the factory 
are under consideration. 


BALSA-Woop Exports FROM ECUADOR 


Balsa-wood exports from Ecuador con- 
tinued at a comparatively high level in 
June. Shipments in May were unusually 
heavy, and total exports for the first 5 
months of 1944 showed a substantial in- 
crease over the corresponding period in 
1943. The large quantities exported dur- 
ing the first part of the year are ex- 
pected to result in a considerable reduc- 
tion in shipments during the latter part 
of 1944. 


TREE-PLANTING PROGRAMS FOR EIRE 


Although difficulties in securing ma- 
terials and seed resulted in a decrease in 
tree-planting operations in Eire between 
April 1939 and March 1943, an average 
of more than 5,800 acres was planted an- 
nually during that 4-year period, accord- 
ing to a report of the Department of 
Lands. 

The total national objective of both 
State and private woodlands should be 
700,000 acres of afforested land, includ- 
ing 100,000 acres of productive forest, ac- 
cording to estimates. Almost 50,000 
acres of land have been acquired during 
the 4-year period covered by the report. 

Definite information concerning the 
forest reserveS of the country will be 
available when statistics collected during 
the census of timber reserves have been 
assembled. In view of the heavy over- 
cutting of Eire’s lumber supplies, the 
necessity of a large-scale planting pro- 
gram has been urged by the State For- 
estry Department. 


rackS 
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ATTEMPTS AT INTENSIVE REFORESTATION, 
GERMANY 


A system of protected seed trees has 
been established in German forests, 
states the Axis press, indicating attempts 
at intensive reforestation after the seri- 
ous overcutting of German forests dur- 
ing the war. Formerly, seed trees were 
left in the forests after selective logging, 
but only for natural propagation in each 
area. 

“Mother trees,” marked with a colored 
ring and a painted number for ready 
identification, have been especially se- 
lected for propagation because of their 
soundness and rapid growth. A record 
is kept in each forestry office of the trees 
in that district, and sufficient seeds must 
be collected from these special trees to 
produce at least 1,000 seedlings. Appar- 
ently, these seeds are distributed to vari- 
ous districts for reforestation purposes. 

An innovation is the selection of seed 
trees of the poorest type for comparative 
study. Pine, larch, ash, black alder, and 
two species of birch are the trees to be 
used—20 particularly good and 10 poor 
“mother trees.” 


IMPORTS OF LUMBER INTO THE 
NETHERLANDS 


The Netherlands is taking steps to im- 
port 15,000 standards (1 standard=1,980 
board feet) of sawn lumber from Finland 
during 1944 and about 10,000 standards 
from Sweden, says a European lumber 
journal. 

In 1938, the last pre-war year, the 
Netherlands imported more than 300,000 
standards of sawn goods. 


SUPPLIES OF TIMBER BO BE INCREASED IN 
THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


As a result of the serious strain on the 
Union of South Africa’s limited timber 
resources caused by war needs, the So- 
cial and Economic Planning Council will 
attempt to find means to increase do- 
mestic supplies and at the same time 
create new sources of employment, ac- 
cording to a British lumber magazine. 





Courtesy Office of War Information 
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The Union now has 400,000 acres of 
forest land; present plans call for an ad- 
ditional 400,000 acres to be afforested 
and 45,000 acres to be used annually for 
plantations. In pre-war years about 2,- 
000,000 cubic feet of boxwood were pro- 
duced annually; since the war the out- 
put has increased to about 14,000,000 
cubic feet. 


SITUATION REGARDING SUPPLY OF PITWOOD, 
i 4 


Although steady supplies of pitwood 
have been received at South Wales 
mines from other parts of the United 
Kingdom, some retarding of shipments 
has been noticeable, says a British lum- 
ber journal. It has been necessary to 
work in more difficult places and to pene- 
trate less accessible areas, as readily 
available resources have been overcut. 
However, stocks are being well main- 
tained for the most part. 

Advantage is being taken of improved 
transportation conditions to ship extra 
supplies to the mines when possible, in 
preparation for slower deliveries later in 
the year. 

Mention has been made of a possible 
resumption at an early date of the trade 
with France in mining timber, which is 
particularly desired as return cargo for 
future coal shipments to the Bay of 
Biscay. 


REFORESTATION AND SOIL-CONSERVATION 
PROGRAM, VENEZUELA 


A government reforestation and soil- 
conservation program is planned in west- 
ern Venezuela. The project, expected to 
be of consiaerable importance, will be 
carried out in the Andean States of Tru- 
jillo, Merida, and Tachira. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


EL SALVADOR’S IMPORTS 


El Salvador imported 623,581 gross 
kilograms of machinery, having a value 
of $263,801, during the first half of 1944. 
The major part of this was supplied by 
the United States. 


ORGANIZATION OF PRESSURE DIE CASTERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, NEW ZEALAND 


The Pressure Die Casters’ Association 
was recently organized in New Zealand 
for the purpose of attaining the highest 
quality of production and facilitating the 
manufacture of fittings and appliances 
for housing requirements. At the first 
meeting, it was pointed out that there 
should be organization of the industry 
for mass production at prices competitive 
with those quoted by oversea suppliers. 

Manufacturers in the United States 
who are interested in supplying raw ma- 
terials and equipment used by pressure 
die casters should send full particulars 
regarding their products to Mr. D. I. 
MacDonald, Secretary, New Zealand 
Pressure Die Casters’ Association, Kelvin 
Chambers, Wellington, New Zealand. 


TRACTOR PLANTS IN U.S. S. R. 


The Altai Tractor Plant, located in 
Rubtsovsk, the Soviet Union, has thor- 
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oughly mastered the mass-production 
method of producing Crawler tractors of 
the STZ-NATI type and has increaseg 
its production tenfold since the first 
months of 1943 when it began operations 
according to the Soviet press. It also 
produces tractor spare parts valued at 
millions of rubles and is being rapidly 
expanded to increase its present output 
fivefold. The tool shop is being equippeg 
with new Soviet and imported machine 
tools, and powerful new hammers are 
being installed in the forge shop. Its 
cast-iron and steel foundries are also 
being expanded, and an additional cast. 
iron foundry is under construction 
Living quarters for workers are being 
constructed in the new town of Rubt- 
sovsk. This plant fulfilled its May plan 
for production of tractors and spare parts 
by 114 percent, exceeding its April 
production by 30 percent. 

One of the electric furnaces of the 
Kharkov tractor plant has been recon- 
structed and is now producing steel, and 
the Stalingrad tractor plant assembled 
its first tractor motor on June 3. Both of 
these plants will produce the same types 
of tractors as they manufactured before 
the war, but all modern improvements 
have been incorporated in their design, 

Two new tractor plants are under con- 
struction in the Soviet Union, one of 
which will be placed in operation during 
the third quarter of 1944 and will pro- 
duce tractors and motor cultivators 
(Farmalls) required in regions planting 
vegetables as well as on cotton and 
sugar-beet plantations. Production will 
be on the “mass-flow system.” The sec- 
ond plant will manufacture Crawler trac- 
tors equipped with Diesel motors which 
will operate on hard fuel. The capacity 
of the second plant will be twice that of 
the first and it is expected that it will be 
placed in operation in 1944, some of the 
shops, viz, tool, mechanical repair, and 
foundry shops which manufacture equip- 
ment for the main industrial shops, 
already being in operation. In this 
connection, ball-bearing plants have con- 
siderably increased the output of tractor 
bearings recently, and plants producing 
electrical equipment and storage bat- 
teries are also being expanded and new 
ones constructed in Siberia, Altai, and in 
the Volga region. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


BRAZIL’s INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Three important concerns of Brazil’s 
comparatively new caffeine and theo- 
bromine industry were producing about 
13 tons of these commodities monthly in 
1942. Emetine was produced in Brazil 
in 1943 for the first time. 

The amount of Brazilian exports of 
drugs, and medicinal and pharmaceuti- 
cal products increased almost 435 per- 
cent in kilograms from 1939 to 1943, and 
the value (in cruzeiros) increased about 
2,292 percent. During this period im- 
ports were cut almost 50 percent. 

Total exports of jaborandi from Par- 
naiba, Brazil, in 1943 were only a little 
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ucti more than half those in 1938. Exports used as substitutes for talc and as fillers with a much smaller portion derived 
a on the United States increased during in the manufacture of soap; bentonite, directly from the copra. 
a a the period 1938-41, but declined consid- used as a bond for molding sand in There is also a shortage of copra meal, 
c — erably in 1942. foundry work; gypsum, employed in the important as a feed for pigs. The pres- 
Ps The jaborandi (Pilocarpus jaborandi) making of plaster of paris, blackboard ent supply is 1,400 bags per month, while 
t ps is a small rutaceous shrub which flour- chalk, and cement; kyanite, for the man- demand is estimated at 4,000 bags. 
ied 0 jshes in northern and northeastern ufacture of fire brick; kaolin, for pottery; 
oa a Brazil. This plant is used in the United pyrites, for the manufacture of sulfuric AREAS PLANTED TO SESAME AND OLIVE 
bs : States in the production of hair tonics —_ acid; manganese, to fill the requirements TREES, TURKEY 
st and various preparations for the pre- for paints; and asbestos, for locally made The area sown to sesame seeds in the 
achine vention of baldness. — epee « cement-asbestos boards. Seyhan Vilayet (Province), Turkey, de- 
TS are Saccharin has been imported into Sao Incagasep Ourrur or Mica creased from 8,833 hectares in 1938 to 
lo, Brazil, for many years. Normal , ‘ 
p. Its Paulo, Brazil, * Sot in ee-aee SOUTHERN RHODESIA 4,638 hectares in 1942. Production for 
e also consumption is reported to be “ ae the earlier and later periods was 3,087 
1 cast- 1,000 and 1,500 kilograms annually, but Figures on the output of mica in tons and 1,378 tons, respectively. 
uction. present demand is placed at a much = Southern Rhodesia are not available, but In 1942, 40,080 hectares in Seyhan Vil- 
being higher figure because of the sugar short- the African press reports greater strides ayet were planted in olive groves. Icel 
e, Some of the saccharin imported in the mining of mica than any other ; , , 
Rubt- ag . anak tn eteeee ‘eat , Wan @ Vilayet, which lies near Seyhan, had 
plan meweo Paillo 16 Sens tO Osner Pare mineral in 1943. As anindication of the — some 3,109 hectares of olive trees. 
e parts Brazil by local distributors. increased activity, the number of workers 
April N f, rose from 9 Europeans and 328 native 
inhabitants in 1942 to 46 Europeans and P p d 
of the on errous 1,600 Africans in 1943, and 50 Europeans a er an 
von M l and about 2,000 natives in April 1944. | 
el, and eta S An estimated 30 percent of the require- e ate TO ucts 
embled Nn Jamaica, B. W. I. ments of the United Kingdom for C and 
Both of peeaeee PROPERTIES 1 . va > SS grades of mica are reported to be fur- EL SaLvapor’s IMPORTS 
e types Important bauxite properties in Ja- nished by Southern Rhodesia. ; 
| before maica, British West Indies, have been Imports of paper, cardboard, and bris- 
‘ements acquired by Aluminium, Ltd., says a EXPORTS OF MAGNESITE INCREASING, tol board, as well as articles manufac- 
sign Kingston press report. VENEZUELA tured of these products, into El Salvador 
ler con- EXPLOITATION OF VEINS OF CHROME ORE, Exploitation of a magnesite deposit on potest dt ae during 
one of JAPAN Margarita Island, Venezuela, is reported ; 
| during ee a to be increasing as a result of export SHortT SUPPLY OF PAPER IN INDIA 
ill pro- Large veins of chrome ore, reported by sales. Fifty metric tons of magnesite re- 
tivators the Japanese radio as discovered last cently were exported to the Antilles and Out of a probable total of 79,000 tons 
dlanting year in the Sarugun District, Hokkaido, arrangements are being made for the ex- of paper (imported as well as domestic) 
on and Japan, are to be exploited by the Teikoku portation of up to 1,000 tons to South which will be available in India during 
‘ion will Manganese Mining Co. according to a American countries. the fiscal year 1944-45, an estimate of 
The sec- foreign press report. The metal con- Production from the deposit, described only 30,000 tons will be left for public 
ler trac- tent of the ore reportedly averages 50 as long-dormant, was restricted previ- consumption, as compared with peace- 
's which percent. ously to the filling of domestic pharma- time consumption of 110,000 tons. 
capacit : ‘ ceutical requirements. 
that oe PRODUCTION OF poorer mcg IN SOUTHERN . IMPORTS OF WooD PULP AND PAPER PrRop- 
t pry The value of base metals produced in Oils and Oilseeds SCE, ee: See 
cd pox Beathern Rhoguels tncrouies rom £2,- Imports of paper and paper products 
a ae 976,848 in 1942 to £3,336,211 in , ac- P into New Zealand during 1943 indicate a 
‘y pre cording to a foreign press report. ee vast increase in the consumption of these 
In this New ELEcTRIC TANKS FOR ALUMINUM, a ’ ; am commodities. One of the most out- 
ave eels U.S.S.R. The edible-oil situation in British standing examples is that of newsprint, 
¢ traahall ; ; Guiana remains difficult, despite the fact imports of which in 1943 were more than 
roducing Operation of the second series of elec- that in May a government regulation was 650 percent greater than in 1942. De- 
se trolysis baths at the Stalinsk Aluminum issued prohibiting the export of copra. tails of imports of wood pulp, newsprint, 
pee Plant in Kemerovo Oblast, the Soviet Two-thirds of the country’s supply of and related products by quantity and 
i, and in Union, was made possible by the comple- _ edible oil comes from crude coeonut oil, value are given in the following table: 
, tion of the Stalinsk Heat and Power 
Piant, states the foreign press. The Imports of wood pulp, newsprint, and certain related products into New Zealand in 
aluminum produced in the new electric 1942 and 1943 
nd tanks is reported to be of the highest 
7 quality. ; , 
Quantity Value 
x N ll ~ Commodity — ee is RRR Bn cet Nha 
3S onmeta 1C 1942 1943 142 | 1943 
a | Minerals Newsprint and paper pulp long tons 2, 040 2, 707 1 $154, 119 re $196, 467 
nd theo- PRODUCTION IN KENYA In sheets Povo. | "978 206 “a 175,920 | 26,661 118, 292 
Paper, other ths ewsprint 
ing about The output of nonmetallic minerals in "ts rolls. ee do 329, 952 667, 968 |. 21,172 44, 099 
ionthly in Kenya in 1944 will have an estimated ‘ In sheets eee do 3, 892, 112 | 20, 455, 344 403,902 | 1, 908, 763 
5 ; egetabdie sarc ent, Tr ted; yiazed, ré spare , rrease- 
in Brazil — of “spe to £70,000, if the produc- proo! be sen - wa: 9 ie einen ian pounds 4,122,048 | 4,329, 808 606, 136 447, 981 
rpar > ‘ riting paper 
— red ? ‘ete hed, according to the apd Pa com om _ oo 
ti- gn press. To accomplish this goal, In sheets do 1, 558,928 | 3,040,576) 178,949 | 303, 441 
rmaceu some manpower, machinery, and supplies ro kinds ea print ae RAS 
435 per; | are being diverted from the mining of {il e--| Wot] tee] eee) mee 
d about gold, which before the war accounted for In os less a. fi x 15” or in rolls less than 10’’ wide, not mpi : 
se one-seventh of the total value of exports Pemes tat ane te aan 78, 708 O1, 515 
: ton y aper for use £ facturing processes 50, 35 90, 417 
eriod im from the colony. Paper bags, not elsewhere indicated re 101 3 052 
ent. Minerals now being produced include 
— en Kisii soapstone and diatomite, which are 1U. S. dollars. 
ly a 
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SWEDISH PULP AND PAPER PRODUCTION 


One Swedish puip and paper company 
is uncertain whether it can maintain 
operations even at 50 percent of capacity 
during 1944. In 1943 sulphate-pulp 
production totaled 27,279 metric tons, 
as compared with 39,968 tons in 1942. 
Sulphite-pulp production was reduced 
from 51,516 metric tons to 33,314 tons, 
and paper production from 16,652 met- 
ric tons to 13,912 tons. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


OPERATIONS IN O1L AREAS, U.S.S. R. 


The Kuban oil area in the Soviet 
Union, which was recovered by the So- 
viet forces in the spring campaign of 
1943, is being brought back into pro- 
duction, and developments indicate that 
by the middle of 1945 this region may 
again rank among the important ones 
in the country. Before the war the Ku- 
ban district is said to have yielded 3,000,- 
000 tons of oil annually, the industry 
giving employment to 20,000 workers. 
Before the Germany occupation, which 
actually lasted only a few months, in- 
stallations were so thoroughly destroyed 
that the enemy was unable to obtain 
any oil from this source. When the 
Soviet authorities reoccupied the area, 
they found it necessary to recon- 
struct rather than recondition the 
installations. 

The Krasnodar Oil Combine, which is 
now operating 19 wells, built 15 com- 
pletely new ones, states the press.. Al- 
most all surface installations, including 
compressors, pumping stations, 80 kilo- 
meters of pipe line, and 150 kilometers of 
pumping system have been recon- 
structed, as well as the water-pipe system 
and the first section of an oil refinery. 
Preparations for a cracking plant are 
now being made, it is said. Although 
output is still small, authorities esti- 
mated that July 1944 output would be 
double that in April 1944 and they be- 
lieve that July 1945 production will be 
12 times that of April 1944. 

The Kuban deposits, stretching from 
Maikop to the mouth of the Kuban River 
and to the Taman Peninsula, are cred- 
ited with being the third largest in the 
Soviet Union, ranking after Baku and 
Grozny. According to an earlier re- 
port, 113 districts have not been pros- 
pected, in comparison with a much 
smaller number that have been ex- 
ploited or developed for prospecting. 

Kuban crudes, except those from the 
Taman region, are said to contain 52 
percent light fractions and yield the 
highest percentage of gasoline of any 
Soviet crudes. They are reported to be 
largely free from sulfur and other 
impurities. 

The Soviet Union’s production of avia- 
tion gasoline, tractor kerosene, Diesel 
and motor oil was considerably higher in 
May than in April, according to recent 
press reports. Refinery throughout in 
Baku and Grozny was also higher. 

The oil fields of the Ordzhonikidze Pe- 
troleum Trust in Baku fulfilled ahead of 
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schedule the production plan for the first 
5 months of the year and exceeded the 
May quota by 5,000 tons. The first of the 
Baku oil trusts to complete its 6 months’ 
production plan was Kaganovichneft. 


Rubber and 
Products 


RUBBER PRODUCTION, CEYLON 


Rubber producers in Ceylon were able 
to maintain through the June quarter 
the level of production required as a 
condition for continuing the increase in 
price granted on April 1, despite unfa- 
vorable conditions. 


New SEALING RINGS FOR CANNING JARS, 
SWEDEN 


A new sealing ring for canning jars 
has been developed in Sweden. Manu- 
factured of German Buna synthetic rub- 
ber and natural rubber, the ring is said to 
be highly superior to substitute rings 
previously used in the period of emer- 
gency and at least equal in quality to 
pre-war products. 

The ring is said to give satisfactory 
service in keeping jars safely sealed for 
an almost indefinite period. An addi- 
tional feature is that it will keep without 
deterioration for a long time before use. 
Therefore, sufficient quantities of rubber 
can be allocated for manufacture of es- 
timated needs without provisions for loss 
in case there should remain any unsold 
stock at the end of the canning season. 


Scientific 
and Professional 
Equipment 


TYPES OF GAGES USED IN MEXICO 


The Mexican market for precision 
gages is small and holds no great prom- 
ise unless considerable development in 
the metal-working and machinery indus- 
tries should take place. At present only 
a few of the more costly gages are in use, 
but simple, inexpensive ones are used in 
repair shops and foundries. Most gages 
on display in hardware stores are of the 
compass type for both inside and outside 
measurements and retail for from $2 to 
$3 each. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


THE MARKET FOR SOAP IN BRITISH GUIANA 


The soap industry of British Guiana 
is still comparatively undeveloped, 
chiefly because the market is filled with 
inexpensive, low-quality soap, according 
to the press. Part of this soap is im- 
ported, and the remainder, all “com- 
mon,” is manufactured locally. Sugges- 
tions have been made to limit the impor- 
tation of soap to protect the domestic 
industry. 
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The value of imports of “common” 
soap into British Guiana rose from 
$134,830 in 1938 to $323,504 in 1943. 


SoaP PRODUCTION IN FREE CHINA 


Soap production in Free China has de. 
clined somewhat since 1941, when 401,000 
boxes of soap were produced. The out- 
put totaled 320,000 boxes in 19492 and 
182,700 during the first 6 months of 1943, 


PRODUCTION OF ESSENTIAL OILS, U.S.§ R 


Production of oils for perfumes 
thymol, and an oil used as a substitute 
for glycerin is successfully being Carried 
out by a plant in Kirghizia, in the Chu 
River valley, Soviet Russia, according to 
the press. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


ANNUAL REPORT OF TOBACCO ASSOCIATION 
CANADA 


The annual report of the directors of 
the Burley Tobacco Marketing Associa- 
tion of Ontario, Canada, contains the 
following particulars of its business dur- 
ing 1943, with comparative data for 1949 
in parentheses: Crops marketed, 1,696 
(2,021); members’ estimated acreage. 
6,541 (7,825); average yield per acre, 
1,152 pounds (1,323); deliveries to Asso- 
ciation, 6,519,085 pounds (10,353,794): 
deduction for rejects, 9,474 pounds; de- 
duction for moisture, 2,839 pounds: 
average appraised price, 20.99 cents 
(16.94); average contract price, 21.10 
cents (16.94); and purchase value, $].- 
372,953.55 ($1,762,152.85). 

IMPORTS INTO EL SALVADOR 

El Salvador imported 383,429 gross 

kilograms of tobacco and 161,732 kilo- 


grams of tobacco products in the Jan- 
uary to June period of 1944. 





Mexican Book Fair in October 

In Mexico City, where the first book 
of the hemisphere was printed, the an- 
nual book fair will be held this year in 
October. All the Spanish-American Re- 
publics have appointed special delegates 
for the occasion 

A fact which never fails to astonish 
visitors from the United States is that 
printing was being done in Mexico for a 
full hundred years before the first press 
in English-speaking North America was 
set up in Cambridge, Mass., in 1639. 

Cartillas, or primers, were the first 
work for the new press, but none of these 
has survived. The book of which there 
is definite evidence was the Manual de 
Adultos, issued December 13, 1540. The 
printer’s note tells us that it was printed 
“in the great city of Mexico by order of 
the very reverend bishop of New Spain, 
and at their expense, in the house of 
Juan Cromberger.” 

The industry of printing and publish- 
ing is very active in Mexico today. A 
number of great newspapers, with mod- 
ern manufacturing plants, are published 
in Mexico City, and creditable dailies are 
published in many Provincial cities, 
Also, there has been a healthy growth 
in recent years of pictorial magazines. 
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Argentina.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Boletin Oficial of 
August 1, 1944. Opposition must be filed 
pefore September 4, 1944: 


Trade-mark 


Brazil.—Notice o 


Class No. 
and product 


.. 14—Entire class. 


Do. 


f applications for reg- 


istration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within 60 days from 
the date of publication: 








Trade-mal k 


Zenite 


Formiobi 
Acram 


Sky 
Yankee 


Lotus 
Vuleatex 


Uro-Medin- 
Neumann 
Neurocock 
Evalina 
Elimipan 
Digesti- 
neurin 
Panvital 
Vitamol 
Au Revoir 
Promenade 
Alaska 


Miosedol 
Ferriodamn 
Lactoglandin 
Algeosedo! 
Puerton 

Dasso 
Antiseptina 


Venezianas 
Pan-Amer- 
ica, 

Novutox 


Vutox 
Mirian 
Panten 


Micoren 
Phenatol 
T.V 


Vi-Ferrin 
Deavin 


Musterol 
Seat 
Calox.. 


Class No. and product 


26— Linen, hemp and jute piece 
goods 


29—Natural or artificial silk 
piece goods 
3)—Natural or artificial silk 


goods not included in other 
classes 

32—-Cloths and stuffs of wool, 
worsted, or hair. 

33—Woolen and worsted and 
hair goods not included in 
other classes 

36—Articles of clothing 
7—Underwear, table and bed 
wear 

27—-Linen, hemp and jute goods 
not included in other classes 

23-—Cotton piece goods of all 
kinds 

24—Cotton goods 
in other classes 

3A pharmaceutical product 

3—Chemical products prepared 
for use in medicine and phar- 
macy 


not included 


41 Cheese 
37—Underwear, table and bed 
wear 


41—-Substances used as food or 
as ingredient in food 
38— Paper, cardboard, card and 
bookbinding paper 
A pharmaceutical prepara 
tion 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 
do 
{8 —Perfumery and soaps 
do 
41--Substances used as food or 
as ingredients in food 
}—A pharmaceutical product 
io 
do 
do 
do 
11 Cutlery and edge tools 
2—Chemieal products used in 
igricultural, horticultural, 
veterinary and sanitary pur- 
poses 
16—-Manufactures from min- 
eral and other substances for 
building or decoration 
3--C hemical products prepared 
for use in medicine and phar- 
macy 
3—A pharmaceutical specialty 
38— Powder and carmin sponges 
3—A pharmaceutical and me- 
dicinal preparation 
3—A pharmaceutical prepara- 
tion 


3A pharmaceutical specialty 


Hh) soap 


3-—-A pharmaceutical specialty 
3—A 


pharmaceutical prepara- 
tion. 

do 

do 


3—A pharmaceutical product 


Date of 
publi- 


cation 


107 
1944 


July 24 
Do 


Do. 


Do 


Do. 


Do 
Do 


Do. 


Do. 


Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 


July 26 
July 27 
1o 
Do 
Do 


Do 
Do 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do 
Do 


Do 


July 28 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


July 29 
Do. 
Do 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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ade-Mark Applications — 








Trade-mark | 


Lipocamol 
Trisulfa 


Vulgix 
Douglas 


Aurora 
Recorde 


La Rochel 
Hercules 
Venus 
Jupiter 
Cardeal 
Metal-Tec 


Atlantida 


Vivicilin 
Bazaar 
Preludio 
Mercuridrin 


Salvofigol 
Ferrol 
Zoocal 
Angiogay 


Kalle 
Itacyol 
Isolacril 


Primocaina 
Servisol 


Plax 


Acromaticol 


Quick y-Latex 


Rombell 
Acetil 


Purhepat 


Plasmosani- 


tas 
Carbibar 


Plastibar 
Basibar 
Ibarita 
Biliogastrin 
Royal 


Victoria 


Roy al 


Anofex 


Irgafen 


Gyron 


Neocidol 
Lipobenzil 
Jupiter 


Tri-Polish 
Lincoln 


Date of 


Class No. and product publi- 
cation 
} 1944 
| 3—A pharmaceutical product July 29 
3—A pharmaceutical prepara- Do. 
tion. 
do | Do. 
37—-Underwear, table and bed Do. 
wear. 
8—Electrical accumulators | Do. 
&— Precision instruments, scien- Do. 
tific instruments and appa- 
ratus for useful purposes; in- | 
struments and apparatus for 
teaching. | 
48— Perfumery and soaps Do. 
59—Cotton thread Do. 
do.. Do. 
do Do. 
do j Do. 
f—Unwrought and partially | Do. 
wrought metals used in | 
manufactures. 
41—Substances used as food or | July 31 
as ingredients in food. | 
| 3—A pharmaceutical product...|. Do. 
i8— Perfumery and soaps.-- } -Do. 
do Do. 
3-—-A pharmaceutical prepara- | Do. 
tion, | 
do Do 
3--A pharmaceutical product..| Do. 
2—Veterinary products | Do. 
3—A pharmaceutical prepara- Do. 
tion 
do | Do. 
48—- Perfumery and soaps | Aug. 1 
10—Instruments, apparatus, | Do. 
and contrivances for surgical 
or curative purposes. 
do | Do. 
1—Chemical products used in | Do. 
the industries, photography | 
and chemical analysis; anti- | 
corrosives. | 
16—-Manufacturesfrom mineral | Do. 
and other substances for | 
building or decoration. 
3--A pharmaceutical prepara- Do. 
tion. 
1—-Chemical products used in Do. 
the industries, photography | 
and chemical analysis; anti- | 
corrosives. | 
&—Spectacles |} Aug. 2 
i—Chemical products used in | Do. 
the industries, photography | 
and chemical analysis; anti- 
corrosives. | 
3—A pharmaceutical prepara- | Do. 
tion. 
do } Do. 
| 
15—Porcelain, glazed, andj| Do. 
ceramic wares 
do Do. 
do Do. 
do Do. 
3--A pharmaceutical and me- Do. 
dicinal product. 
41—-Substances used as food or Do. 
as ingredients in food. } 
Unwrought and partially | Do. 
wrought metals used in man- | 
ufactures, 
12—Metal goods not included Do. 
in other classes 
41—Substances used as food or | Do 
as ingredients in food. | 
2—Chemical products used in| Do. 
agricultural, horticultural, | 
veterinary and sanitary pur- | 
poses 
3—A pharmaceutical prepara- | Do 
tion | 
2—Chemical products used in | Do. 
agricultural, horticultural, | 
veterinary and sanitary pur- | 
poses. 
do Do. 
3—Pharmaceutical product Do. 
1—Chemical products used in Do. 
the industries, photography 
and chemical analysis; anti- 
corrosives. 
55—Abrasives Do. 
39—Goods manufactured from Do. 


rubber and gutta-percha not 
included in other classes. 
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sk ? : Date of 
l'rade-mark Class No. and product | publi- 

| cation 

5 1944 

Lincoln 10—Instruments, apparatus | Aug. 2 
| and contrivances for surgical | 
| or curative purposes, or in re- | 
| lation to the health of man or | 
| animals. | 
| 49—-Games of all kinds: sport- | 
| ing articles and sport clothing | 
| not included in other classes. | 
Normandia_-_| 44—Tobacco and tobacco prod- | ‘Do. 
| ucts. 
Funkalcio____| 3—A pharmaceutical product___| Do. 
Protargendil do ee 
Hepatan _- 3—A pharmaceutical and me- | Do. 
|  dicinal product. | 
Oxford - | 36—Neck wear | Do. 
Plasmodiase_| 3—Pharmaceutical preparation ‘| Do. 
Lidex_. as si Aes | Do. 
Atlas__- | 34—Carpets, floor-cloth, lino- | Do. 
leum and oilcloth. | 
Velutine 48—Perfumery and soaps_-_ | Do. 
Weldon 10—Instruments, apparatus, | Do, 
and contrivances for surgical 
or curative purposes. 
Truray mee Do. 
Oraform do . > De 
Reumax 3—A pharmaceutical and me- | Aug. 8 
dicinal preparation. : 
Hepatozenil_- do ; Do. 





Chile—The following applications for 
trade-mark registrations were published 
in the Diario Oficial of August 16, 1944. 
All are class No. 75, drugs and pharma- 


ceutical products. 


Opposition to regis- 


tration must be filed within 30 days from 
date of publication: 


Trade 
Vitaguin. 
Ferroguin. 
Vitcolat. 
Lozanol. 


mark 


Trade-mark 


Cevit Columbia. 
Deavical Columbia. 


Olerina. 
Air-Wick. 


Suavisan. Soxin. 
Paf. Promiz. 
Go Out. Romizol. 
Sin Rival. Omizol. 
Vibasica. Romiz. 
Pargran. Zopromil. 
Abbottonig. Zomiprol. 
Cifeno Abbott. Engran. 
Abbocitre. Vitabee. 
Abbolaxin. Ladogal. 
Prodol Laboratorio Krinos Prurix. 
Urbe. Prurix-Krimos. 
Salisod Lab. Chile. Krinohepat. 
Arasan, Pirafen-Nerbod. 
Tropro. Foxcurt-Nerbod. 
Trodepro. Sabalisan. 
Navtol. Friolisan. 
Tolvan. Decolisan. 
Dibil. Colamin. 
Republica. Optacor. 


Corodit. 
Neptun-Oil. 
Pacriton. 
Codefrinol. 


Bicalei Labor. 
Amargo Indiano. 


Saniditi. 
Sanidete. 
Doiowin. 


Vitaoctamine. 
Endolina Republica. 
Fedrosmin Republica. 


Mitrazol. 
Conisedin. 
Cicugesan. 


Canfo-Esparto-lIonia. 


GoylL 


Sin Tarmon Labomed. 


Stilestran-Labomed. 
Estrolon Labomed. 


Quitatol. 
Safac. 
Fermidin. 
Antangin. 


Adol Republica. 


Guatemala.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. 
position must be filed within 40 days 
from the date of first publication: 


Op- 





Trade- 


Long John 


Class No. and 


_— 
mark product 


49—W hisky 


Date of 


first 


| publica- 


tion 


1944 
Aug. 11 





Uruguay.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. 


(Continued on p. 46) 


Op- 
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Denmark’s Economy 
Under Nazi Domi- 


nation in 1943 


(Continued from p. 9) 


from Norway to Danish railways and 
ports. Sabotage, directed particularly 
against the lines in Jutland, was wide- 
spread and created additional difficulties 
in railway operation, as did permit re- 
strictions on passenger traffic introduced 
in connection with the “state of emer- 
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gency” of August 29, 1943. However, 
during the first 9 months of 1943 net 
profit on operation of the State Rail- 
ways amounted to 60,320,000 crowns, as 
compared with 48,890,000 crowns in the 
similar period of 1942. 

The number of passengers carried by 
the Copenhagen suburban railways in- 
creased from 39,200,000 in 1942 to 44,- 
300,000 in 1943. The street railways of 
that city also carried an increased num- 
ber of passengers—from 188,500,000 in 
1942 to 201,100,000 in 1943, though the 
number of streetcar axle kilometers de- 
creased by 3 percent, and there were no 
renewals of rolling stock. 


Motor Vehicles and Bicycles 


Number of Motor Vehicles Operating in Denmark on Sept. 30, 1943 (According to Type 
of Fuel Used) 





Total num- 





Vehicle ! Gasoline } — . cetera Other fuel | ber oper- 
- oe ating 

Trucks 1,945 18, 153 383 SRE 20, 867 
Official vehicles - 2, 312 2,312 
Busses DO 762 48 4 Std 

‘Taxicabs 1, 927 1, 522 15 l 41 
Other passenger cars », 818 S7e 34 28 ‘ 
Total 9, 052 21, 313 480) 419 31, 264 

1 In addition to the vehicles listed, 105 motorcycles were operating on gasoline and 7 on other fuels in 1943 


2 Of the gas producers in operation, 19,922 used wood as fuel. 


The mechanical condition of Danish 
motor transport is so bad that size of 
load and maximum speed for certain 
trucks were reduced, by regulation, dur- 
ing the year. In April 1943, the Minister 
of Commerce was given authority to 
requisition automobile rubber “not 
mounted on wheels,” and in August, 3,000 
tires and an equal number of tubes were 
requisitioned, in order to maintain truck 
movement of peat, food, and other essen- 
tials. The Minister of Justice, by Law 
No. 362, of July 19, 1943, was authorized 
to requisition private motor vehicles for 
temporary State use. 

The restrictions enforced on automo- 
tive traffic because of fuel shortage have 
been referred to under the heading of 
“Fuel.” 

Bicycle transportation (almost uni- 
versally employed by Danes in normal 
times) is reported to have decreased by 
10 percent in 1943, compared with 1942, 
in the Copenhagen area, because of tire 
shortage. 


Finance and Exchange 


The public debt of Denmark has been 
announced as 1,159,098,000 crowns on 
March 31, 1941, and 1,090,993,000 crowns 
on March 31, 1942. Later figures have 
not been made public. Note circulation 
increased during 1943 from 983,000,000 
crowns to 1,359,000,000 crowns (376,000,- 
000 crowns). The sum of the “clearing” 
and “sundry debtors” accounts at the 
National Bank increased from 2,432,- 
900,000 crowns at the end of 1942 to 
4,356,600,000 crowns at the end of 1943 
(1,923,700,000 crowns) while “other 
foreign assets” of the bank rose from 
16,000,000 crowns to 17,000,000 crowns 
during the year 1943. 

Two government loans, totaling 120,- 
000,000 crowns were floated in 1943. In- 


dividuals and business enterprises sub- 
scribed to 100,000,000 crown, and banks 
took the remainder. The total is to be 
frozen until the end of the war. A series 
of additional measures to reduce pur- 
chasing power in the hands of the pub- 
lic were also taken (see FOREIGN CoM- 
MERCE WEEKLY of February 5, 1944, p. 
14, Denmark—Exchange and Finance, 
Anti-Inflation Measures Passed by Par- 
liament.) The total amount “frozen” 
increased from 1,260,000,000 crowns at 
the end of 1942 to 2,290,000,000 crowns at 
the end of 1944. 


Danish National Budgets for War Years 
(thus far announced) 





In millions of crowns] 

Item 1940-41 1941-42 1942-43 

Income 
Earnings and interest -17,114 10, 550 23, 86 
Taxes and excise fees 8Y1, 887 930, 462 1, 094, 922 
Other 9,176 10,995 10, 357 
Total 883,949 930, 907 1, 129, 142 
Expenditures, total $26, 683 896, 427 1, 085, 204 





1 Complete details of expenditures have not been made 
publie 


The budget for 1943-44 was to have 
been debated in Parliament in October 
1943, but the resignation of the Govern- 
ment prevented, and it has not been made 
public. The disarmament of the Danish 
national defense forces has probably 
altered it somewhat. For the months 
April to December 1943 (the first 9 
months of the 1943-44 fiscal year), cus- 
toms duties and excise fees amounted to 
446,640,000 crowns, against 438,330,000 
crowns for the corresponding period of 
the preceding fiscal year. 

The rates of exchange applied in Den- 
mark remained unchanged in 1943, as 
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follows: 1 dollar (United States oy,. 
rency) =4.79 Danish crowns; 1 pound 
sterling (£)=12.35 Danish crowns; 109 
reichsmark (RM) = 191.80 Danish crowns 

Capitalization increases for private 
enterprises in 1943 totaled 146,100,009 
crowns, against 122,100,000 crowns in 
1942, whereas capital reductions, bank. 
ruptcies, etc., involved 13,600,000 crowns 
against 23,300,000 crowns. ; 

Foreign Trade 

Danish foreign trade, by value 
amounted to 2,524,200,000 crowns in 1943 
compared with 2,263,200,000 crowns jn, 
1942, according to statistics issued by the 
authorities in Denmark. The increase 
however, was at the expense of Danish 
economy. 

Although exports of industrial prog. 
ucts declined, Germany exacted suffi. 
ciently increased quantities of agricy). 
tural products from Denmark to raise 
the total value of exports covered by 
current statistics to 1,298,100,000 crowns 
in 1943, as against total exports of 1,053,. 
400,000 crowns in 1942, and 1,535,000,000 
crowns in 1938. Good harvest returns 
and increased restriction of Danish ciyj]- 
ian supply made this possible. Because 
of increased unit prices, imports into 
Denmark totaled 1,226,100,000 crowns, 
compared with 1,209,800,000 crowns jn 
1942 and 1,625,000,000 crowns in 1938. 

Assuming that the Danish price index 
for import goods is approximately a 
measure of the actual value increase, the 
rise in this index (1935-100) from 114 in 
1938 to 251 in 1943 indicates that the 
volume of imports in 1943 was less than 
half that in 1938. Export prices have 
increased less than those of imports, and 
it is probable that current export statis- 
tics do not cover all goods delivered for 
foreign account. 

The “clearing balance” at the National 
Bank of Denmark increased by 853,200.- 
000 crowns in 1943, while the “sundry 
debtors” account increased by 1,070,500.- 
000 crowns. Sums due Denmark from 
Germany (and to a small extent from 
other countries) increased by 1,923- 
700,000 crowns, although the export 
balance was only 72,000,000 crowns (at 
the same time, it may be _ observed, 
Danish-Swedish trade suffered because 
Denmark could not maintain a Satis- 
factory balance in its clearing relations 
with that country). The first of these 
accounts is supposedly composed of com- 
mercial items, the second of occupation 
costs, but details of their composition are 
scant. It is generally assumed that 
many items contained in the accounts 
materially influence Danish balances of 
foreign trade, as published. 


TRADE WITH GERMANY 


It is claimed that Germany supplied 
70 percent of Danish imports in 194 
(and the share of Danish exports taken 
by Germany was no doubt as high). 
The volume of imports from that source 
in 1943 may have approximated 1942 
figures, but this cannot be definitely as- 
sumed, as the degree of unit price rise 
involved is not known. 

One quarter of the import value rep- 
resented coal and coke, and 1943 re- 
ceipts slightly exceeded those of 1942, 
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while total quantities remained inade- 
uate for Denmark's needs, and local 
substitutes were increasingly relied on. 
Imports of petroleum products were less 
than in 1942; machinery imports in- 
creased; and imports of tools and vari- 
ous metal manufactures were on about 
1942 levels. There is reported to have 
been a material decrease in imports of 
metals in raw and semimanufactured 
form (at least as concerns those for 
strictly Danish use). 

Imports of raw textile materials de- 
creased in 1943, whereas those of manu- 
factured textile goods and ready-made 
clothing remained at 1942 levels. 

Imports of chemicals and dyes were 
somewhat above the 1942 imports. Ger- 
many doubled deliveries of Thomas 
phosphate, to replace raw phosphate 
shipments, which ceased in 1943. Buna 
imports were evidently small, at least as 
concerns quantities for civilian goods. 

Tobacco imports (for which Germany 
took credit) were larger than previously. 
The valuation of ceramics, glassware, 
paper, and other articles supplied by 
Germany, was increased above 1942 
levels. 

Fish and fish products were among 
Danish exports to Germany. Exports of 
agricultural products increased con- 
siderably over 1942, but although unit 
prices were about double pre-war rates, 
the total value of such exports was much 
pelow normal pre-war years. As men- 
tioned before, Germany is believed to 
have been unable to extract from Den- 
mark as large a volume of agricultural 
exports in 1943 as it received in pre-war 
years. 


TRADE WITH OTHER COUNTRIES 


In addition to Denmark’s trade with 
Germany, it concluded agreements or 
made other arrangements for exchange 
of merchandise with various countries 
during 1943, including the following (ac- 
cording to press sources): 

Belgium.—Agreements covered trade 
to a value of 10,000,000 crowns in each 
direction, a considerable increase over 
1942. 

Bulgaria.—Two agreements (the sec- 
ond valid to April 30, 1944) covered a 
total trade of 7,200,000 crowns—consid- 
erably less than for 1942. 

Finland—Agreements were on ap- 
proximately the 1942 level, with Danish 
imports fixed at 90,000,000 crowns. The 
value of Danish exports to Finland was 
not stated, but exports are known to 
have included, in addition to those 
directly arranged, goods up to a value of 
8,555,000 crowns shipped by Denmark 
and paid for by Swedish goods imported 
to Denmark. 

France.—Trade continued at a low 
level in 1943, and during the first half 
of the year deliveries were still being 
Made pursuant to earlier agreements. 
An agreement covering trade amounting 
to 2,300,000 crowns in each direction 
during the second half of the year fell 
far short of fulfillment. 

Hungary. —Under agreements covering 
1943, trade was valued at 12,835,000 
crowns in each direction, and trade with 
Hungary is believed to have increased 
slightly over 1942. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Italy—Agreements covering’ trade 
valued at 38,130,000 crowns in each di- 
rection were concluded, but not fulfilled, 
imports from Italy being much below 
1942 levels. 

Netherlands.—Trade was  contem- 
plated to a value of 10,000,000 crowns in 
each direction, but resultant imports 
proved less than in 1942. 

Norway.—Two agreements, covering 
the period October 1, 1942, to March 31, 
1944, are known to have been concluded, 
and are stated to have provided for ex- 
ports to Norway to a value of 50,000,000 
Danish crowns, with return items worth 
59,000,000 Danish crowns. Supple- 
mentary agreements may have been 
made. The degree of fulfillment of 
these agreements is not known, but trade 
is said to have exceeded 1942 figures, in 
both directions. 

Rumania.—Trade was small in 1943 
(being even below the volume of the pre- 
ceding year) and operated under old 
agreements during the first half. For 
the second half of 1943, trade amount- 
ing to 2,500,000 crowns in each direction 
was agreed on. 

“Slovakia.”—Agreements for trade 
amounting to some millions of crowns in 
each direction were in force during the 
year. 

Spain.—Imports are said to have ex- 
ceeded 1942 figures, but exports did not 
reach the expected volume. Trade was 
covered by a 1942 agreement until a new 
arrangement, for the period April 1, 1943, 
to March 31, 1944, was made. This pro- 
vided for exports valued at 11,000,000 
crowns, with an import surplus of 1,000,- 
000 crowns, for payment of debts by 
Spain. 

Sweden.—Trade with Sweden declined 
during 1943, Denmark having difficulty 
in supplying the exports required to 
maintain clearing balance. Under var- 
ious agreements, imports from Sweden 
amounting to 61,525,000 Danish crowns 
were agreed on, and Denmark, in re- 
turn, was to export to Sweden to a value 
of 46,770,000 Danish crowns, to Finland 
up to a value of 8,555,000 Danish crowns, 
and to Norway to a value of 4,000,000 
Danish crowns, according to press 
sources. 

Switzerland. —Various agreements 
stated to have been operative during 
1943 provided for Danish imports of over 
29,400,000 crowns, and for exports ex- 
ceeding that amount by 4,200,000 crowns, 
the excess representing interest pay- 
ments. Trade essentially above 1942 
figures is said to have resulted. 

Turkey.—Danish-Turkish trade, con- 
ducted by private agreements, was con- 
siderably larger in 1943 than it had been 
in 1942. 

The produce of Danish agriculture was 
supplemented by imports of tobacco 
from Bulgaria and Turkey, seeds from 
“Slovakia,” fruit from Spain, spirits from 
France, wine from France and Spain, 
and garden produce from the Nether- 
lands. Stallions were imported from 
Belgium. 

Since Germany took the bulk of Dan- 
ish output, exports to other countries 
were not large. Danish exports of agri- 
cultural products, fish and livestock (as 
available) included seeds to Belgium, 
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Hungary, “Slovakia,” and Switzerland, 
sugar to Finland, Norway, and Sweden; 
coffee substitute to Belgium, Hungary, 
and Switzerland; potatoes and horse 
meat to Belgium; and butter to Finland 
and Norway. Fish exports went to Bel- 
gium, France, Italy, Hungary, “Slovakia,” 
and Switzerland, and additional food- 
stuffs items went to Finland, Italy, Nor- 
way, Switzerland, and Sweden. Horses 
(190 head) were exported to Switzer- 
land; cattle and hogs to Italy. 

Danish exports of machinery of va- 
rious sorts were fairly important, and 
were supplied to all the countries with 
which Denmark traded. Denmark sup- 
plied chemicals to Finland, France, and 
“Slovakia,” medicinals to Italy, and some 
automobiles to Hungary. 

While such materials as Denmark was 
able to get came largely from Germany, 
many of the items obtained from other 
countries were very necessary in Danish 
economy. These included: 

Petroleum, products from Rumania 
and “Slovakia” iron, steel, and manu- 
factures from Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Norway, and Sweden; nonferrous metals 
from Belgium, Finland, the Netherlands, 
Norway, and Spain; automobiles from 
France; and machinery from Belgium, 
Switzerland, and Sweden. 

Dyestuffs and medicines were obtained 
from Switzerland, and other chemicals 
came from Belgium, Finland (distillery 
products), Norway (nitrates), and “Slo- 
vakia.”” Lumber was imported from Fin- 
land, “Slovakia,” and Sweden; pulp and 
paper from Finland, Norway and Swe- 
den; and cork from Spain. 

Textiles were furnished by Hungary, 
Italy, “Slovakia,” and Switzerland, glass 
by Belgium, perfumes by France, radio 
sets by the Netherlands, and radio tubes 
by Hungary. 


Retail Trade 


The value of retail turn-over during 
each of the first 9 months of 1943 was 





U. 8. Department of Agriculture 
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higher than in the corresponding month 
of 1942, the average increase being about 
7 percent per month. This indicates 
that turn-over can be expected to be 50 
percent above the pre-war average. Sta- 
tistics cover only goods for which prices 
are regulated, and omit luxury goods and 
some others; consequently, it is prob- 
able that actual quantities sold have 
been well below pre-war levels, while, if 
black-market transactions could be in- 
cluded, prices would be still higher. De- 
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standards, is also an element in the re- 
tail-trade situation as a whole. 

In 1943 sales of foods and beverages 
increased about 8 percent over 1942, sales 
of clothing were on about 1942 levels, 
and sales of perfumes, paper, books, gold 
and silverware, radio receivers, and 
other items increased about 12 percent. 


Cost of Living 


The trend of the cost-of-living index 
in Denmark in 1943 was as follows 





terioration in quality, from pre-war (1935=100) : 
; January : as : — October January 
Item 1943 April 1943 | July 1943 1943 1944 

Food : 170 169 166 166 166 
Clothing, ete_- 201 201 | 201 202 202 
Rent. eC 117 117 117 117 121 
Heat and light_____- 218 222 | 222 225 227 
Taxes, union dues, etc 188 188 185 184 183 
Miscellaneous. -- 150 152 153 160 161 

Total 167 167 | 165 167 167 





The increase in rent index reflects the 
raising of the price of peat, from 67.45 
crowns to 69.68 crowns per ton. Higher 
prices for tobacco are reflected in the 
rise of the index for “miscellaneous,” 
part of the “tax” decline (1 point) re- 
sulted from a reduction in contribution 
to the unemployment fund. 

The adjusted price index, on which the 
cost of living allowance received by labor 
is based, was 279 for January 1944, 277 
for July 1943, compared with 280 for 
January 1943 and 275 for July 1941. 

Deteriorated average quality of con- 
sumers’ goods and the necessity of pur- 
chasing substitutes for essentials which 
have disappeared from the market are 
important factors in the cost of living 
which do not appear in the above tabu- 
lation. 

During 1943 court action was had in 
10,066 cases of violation of crisis meas- 
ures, of which 42 percent involved price 
and 29 percent involved rationing of- 
fenses. Prison terms were given in 169 
cases, jail terms were meted out to 242 
offenders, and fines were imposed on 
1,925 of the defendants. Total fines im- 
posed amounted to 1,078,455 crowns, and 
damages to the State, to more than 500,- 
000 crowns. 


Rationing 


Food rations were for the most part 
unchanged, but unrationed foods showed 
evidence of shortage. This was partic- 
ularly the case with meat, supplies of 
which were restricted in order to build 
up stocks and meet German demands. 
Some nonfood items subject to ration- 
ing, such as fuel and electricity, have 
been referred to earlier in this article. 
The first clothing rationing to be ap- 
plied to consumers in Denmark was in- 
troduced on January 1, 1944, and limited 
stocking purchases to 1 pair per capita. 


Summary 


The over-all picture of Denmark’s eco- 
nomic conditions in 1943 followed rather 
closely the general trends evident in 
1942. Germany continued its exploita- 
tion of Danish agriculture, industry, and 


finance—methodically appropriating the 
“lion’s share” of exports to replenish its 
own stocks badly depleted by the ravages 
of war. 

Agricultural production, however, was 
above average in 1943, and food supplies, 
despite increased demands from Ger- 
many, remained adequate, as compared 
with other European countries. Food 
rationing was little changed from meas- 
ures in effect during 1942. Clothing was 
not rationed during 1943. 

The exhaustion of accumulated stocks 
of some materials, and the inability of 
Danish industry to replenish them, have 
caused short supplies of some strategic 
products to Germany. Nevertheless, the 
importance of Danish industry in the 
German war effort apparently increased 
during 1943. 
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of lumber, is estimated at triple that of 
June. Exports of coffee and field crops 
were approximately 280 percent greater 
than in June. Other exports included 
rubber, balsam of Peru, nispero gum, 
and animal skins. July imports are be- 
lieved to have been 50 percent larger, 
by volume, than in June, with the United 
States supplying 78 percent. Principal 
imports were petroleum products, flour, 
iron, steel and hardware products, chem- 
icals, malt, newsprint, and glassware. 
Heavy rains during the coffee flower- 
ing season in the Granada, Managua, 
and Carazo districts will probably reduce 
the crop in those areas to nearly one- 
half of the 1943-44 harvest. On the 
other hand, a better crop in the Mata- 
galpa section will counteract reduced 
production to some extent. The export- 
able surplus of coffee during the coming 
season is estimated at between 160,000 
and 175,000 bags (of 60 kilograms each), 
as compared with 226,000 bags for the 
1943-44 crop. Local coffee consumption 
is estimated at about 40,000 bags an- 
nually. Cereal crops are reported to 
be in excellent condition, and activity 
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in the gold mines continues at g high 
level. 

The credit and collection Situation 
continues to improve, with the balance 
of unpaid foreign drafts being reduced 
by 10 percent in July and 53 Percent 
during the past 12 months. Agriey). 
tural credits reached a total of 4,034,836 
cordobas on July 31, covering 26,790 
manzanas (1 manzana=1.74 aeres) 
Financial conditions continue favorable. 
with foreign-exchange receipts surpass. 
ing payments. 

Retail sales show the usual slight seg. 
sonal decrease. A reduction in whole. 
sale business was attributed to the polit. 
ical unrest that prevailed during the first 
half of July. 


Honduras 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Tegucigalpa) 


Business activity in Honduras remains 
at a near standstill, but export trade 
continues high. July banana exports 
totaled 1,009,679 stems. The largest 
shipment of citronella oil from Hon. 
duras, to date, was recently made to the 
United States, amounting to 10,800 
pounds. 

Finding that even commissary sales of 
foodstuffs at cost and below were inade- 
quate to combat the still rising cost of 
living of its laborers, the largest fruit 
company operating in Honduras an- 
nounced an increase of 15 percent, ef- 
fective August 1, in the salaries of all its 
workers eafning less than $100 per 
month. A few days later the Govern- 
ment-operated National Railways took 
the same action. 

Construction is reported to have be- 
gun on a new motion-picture theater for 
Puerto Cortes. The reinforced-concrete 
building is expected to cost possibly 
$20,000. It will seat 1,500 people and is 
to be thoroughly modern, with the latest 
type of projection equipment. 

On August 18 the new water-filtration 
plant for the city of Comayaguela, re- 
ported near completion in last month’s 
Airgram, was Officially inaugurated. 
Meanwhile a water supply system for the 
town of Comayagua, also constructed by 
the SCISP, has begun operation. 

A recent report from Ocotopeque, cen- 
ter of the wheat-growing section of 
western Honduras, states that a bumper 
wheat crop is about to be harvested, and 
that 6,000,000 pounds have already been 
purchased. This large harvest, if real- 
ized, will have little or no effect upon 
Honduras imports of wheat, as practi- 
cally all the grain grown in that area is 
exported to El Salvador. 





Handling Ores on Custom 
Basis, Peru 

Lead-zinc-silver ores will be handled 
on a custom basis by a 150-ton flotation 
plant under construction by the Banco 
Minero in the Huanhacolpa District, De- 
partment of Huancavelica, Peru. Some 
of the plant equipment has been received. 

A custom plant at Castrovirreina has 
been operated by the Banco Minero for 
several years. 
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Shipping’s New 
Day df 4 


worked out by the War Shipping Ad- 

tration and the Foreign Economic 
Administration with the respective gov- 
ernments in line with the over-all agree- 
ments between the United States and the 
several governments. We estimate that 
the value of this Reverse Lend-Lease as- 
sistance in services related to shipping 
alone is presently accruing at the rate of 
more than $80,000,000 per annum. 





Danger From Extreme Positions 


Looking at the future, we find that 
there are two extreme opinions as to 
what it should be. I refer to those who 
would have the United States go out for 
a monopoly of foreign-trade routes and 
foreign trade, and those who hold the 
opinion that shipping is purely a service 
operation and should be so considered 
when peace is finally restored. 

With neither position can I agree. I 
said earlier, and I repeat, that we must 
always keep in mind throughout these 
discussions that our basic policy provides 
for an adequate, modern, and efficient 
fleet in a healthy foreign trade, and for 
Naval auxiliary purposes, which are 
many and varied. 

It would seem obvious that we cannot 
monopolize foreign trade. Certainly, it 
would be highly undesirable to attempt 
to do so, and that goes for other coun- 
tries as well as our own. 

The other group of extremists—those 
who view shipping purely as a service 
operation to be carried on by the mari- 
time nation that can do it at the lowest, 
strictly commercial price—seems to ig- 
nore completely the desirability of an 
adequate merchant fleet in the develop- 
ment of legitimate foreign trade and the 
protection of our importers and exporters 
from complete dependence upon foreign- 
flag shipping. It also ignores the ab- 
solute necessity of such a fleet for our 
naval requirements. 

The danger to us as a nation of both 
these extreme positions should be under- 
stood generally. Their advocates are not 
without strength or audiences. As time 
goes on I believe we will hear more and 
more expressions of these views, and the 
latter group, at least, will get a certain 
amount of support from outside this 
country. 


Soundest Attitude 


Our soundest position must be, in my 
opinion, the policy fixed in the Merchant 
Marine Act. It is flexible as to the size 
of the fleet. It provides that this fleet 
shall be operated by private management 
where possible, but by Government 
should private capital be unable to carry 
on. 
And that brings up the subject of aid 
to shipping. We, as a nation, have had 
some bitter experiences with this prob- 
lem. We have had some costly ones, and 
the pages of our maritime history are not 
entirely free of some regrettable chap- 
ters. However, we have come to a new 
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Note.—A verages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, with the 
following exception: Cuba—United States dollar to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 
quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to a 


dollar. 





| 


Average rate 


Latest available quotation 





| 
| 
| 














| Approxi- 
Country | Unit quoted | Type of exchange | June mate 
| 1942 (an- | 1943 (an 1944 Rate | eauiva- Date 
nual) nual) (monthly) lent in 
currency 
| | | 
Argentina Paper peso__| Official A_........._-. | 3. 73 3. 73 3.73 | 3.73 $0. 2681 | July 29, 1944 
| 2 fe 4, 23 4. 23 4.23 | 4.23 . 2364 Do. 
} Bid... ee 4 od 4. 94 4. 94 4.94 4.94 . 2024 Do. 
Ba Se Cece 4.06 4.03 | 4,0675 . 2472 Do. 
Bolivia_...| Boliviano. ..} Controlled_ -_- | 46. 46 42.91 42.42 | 42.42 . 0236 } Aug. 1, 1944 
| Cak.....:.... f 49.66 | 45.42| 50.00 | 50.00 0200 0. 
Brazil.....| Cruzeiro !...| Official........-- 16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 | 16. 50 . 0606 | May 31, 1944 
| Free market........-.. 19. 64 19. 63 19.63 | 19.63 . 0509 Do. 
Special free market te 20.52} 20.43| 20.30 | 20.30 0493 Do. 
Chile__.- Peso | an | 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 | 19.37 .0516 | Aug. 12, 1944 
| Export draft. ...._. 25. 00 25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 . 0400 Do. 
Free market___...-- 31. 75 32. 37 32.14 | 31.50 - 0316 Do. 
ie Ne Ak Cone megS Fine a” 31.00 31.00 | 31.00 . 0323 Do. 
Colombia -|.....do.......| Commercial bank... _- 1.75 1, 75 1.75 | 1.746 . 5727 | July 29, 1944 
| | Bank of Republic. -_- 1. 76 1. 76 1.76 {| 1.755 . 5698 Do. 
a i 1. 76 1. 75 1.75 . 5714 Do. 
Costa Rica} Colon.......| Uncontrolled___-_..._- 5.71 5. 65 5.67 | 5.68 - 1760 | July 31, 1944 
Controlled ............ 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 -1779 |; - Do. 
Cuba.. o, =e. | ee 1,00 1.00 1.00; 1.00 1.0000 | June 17, 1944 
Ecuador...| Sucre.......| Central Bank (official) 14. 39 14. 10 14.10 | 14.10 .0709 | June 27, 1944 
Honduras | Lempira..--.| Official.............- 2.04 2.04 2.04 | 2.04 - 4902 Do. 
Mexico....| Peso. ....... | WO os cance cascces 4. 85 4. 85 4.85 | 4.85 - 2062 | June 15, 1944 
Nicaragua_| Cordoba...-.| Official.............. 5.00 5.00 5.00 | 5.00 - 2000 | Aug. 5, 1944 
2 ae ae 5. 16 5.75 | 5.85 .1770 Do. 
Paraguay .| Paper peso_.| Official.............._- 333.00 | 3333.00 |........-- ee a si way Eas ibs actereiaaai 
co” ee Oe ee: Se a 3. 10 3.10 | 3.10 . 3225 | May 31, 1944 
Peru es eS Free 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 | 6.50 . 15388 | Aug. 5, 1944 
Salvador _.| Colon ‘ et er ee 2. 50 2. 50 2.50 | 2.50 .4000 | May 15, 1944 
Uruguay -| Peso----- Controlled -.-........- 1. 90 1.90 1.90 | 1.90 - 5263 | Aug. 5, 1944 
etc) San cacaosia 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 . 5263 Do. 
Venezuela_| Bolivar. ..- be 3. 35 3. 35 3.35 | 3.35 . 2985 | July 8, 1944 
aa apivemeeilale 3. 45 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2985 Do. 























! Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since Nov. 1, 1942, ex- 
change quotations have been in terms of cruseiros and centavos to the dollar. 


2 Disbonibilidades proprias (private funds). 


2 Used until Nov. 7, when the paper peso was replaced by the guarani. 


4 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. 


Note.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 


into Argentina. 





day with a new fleet and a new policy 
upon which to operate it. 

What had previously been, in sub- 
stance, an outright subsidy was aban- 
doned when we came to writing the new 
law. We now have a clean-cut system of 
aid to shipping which sets the American 
operator on an equivalent investment 
and maintenance basis with his foreign 
competitor whose investment in ships 
and in maintenance is always lower. 

The building of a ship is a complicated 
and highly technical undertaking. Many, 
many skills go into the vessel’s fabrica- 
tion. Hundreds of companies in many 
States are drawn upon for materials and 
supplies that must go into her construc- 
tion. Thousands of wage earners in 
these establishments outside the ship- 
yards themselves benefit from a vessel’s 
construction. It appears, therefore, most 
desirable that we should build our own 
ships in our own yards. We maintain the 
skills and investments we have made in 
those yards, and we spend our money 
among our own wage earners and busi- 
ness establishments for a product we are 
eminently fitted to produce for ourselves 
and anyone else who wants to buy from 
us. But, in doing so, we incur somewhat 
higher costs because of the difference in 
prices and wages in the United States and 
abroad: This means a higher initial in- 


vestment for an American shipowner 
than for his foreign competitors. 


Achieving Parity 


The Merchant Marine Act of 1936 
seeks to overcome this handicap and 
place the American operator on a parity 
with his principal competitor. This is 
accomplished by having the Government 
build the ship at going shipyard prices 
and sell it to the American operator for 
a price comparable to what he would 
have to pay were it built abroad. The 
Government pays nothing to the opera- 
tor. It pays American prices and Amer- 
ican wages to the yard where the ship is 
built. This means that a very large part 
of the difference between foreign and 
domestic costs goes into pay envelopes in 
the shipyards and to workers and busi- 
ness establishments in other parts of the 
country. It is not a subsidy paid to a 
shipowner on his cost of construction. It 
is a means of getting him onto an equiv- 
alent investment basis with his foreign 
competitor—which appears to me fair 
to all hands concerned. 

The same principle applies under the 
Act to operating costs. Our higher 
standard of living means, naturally, 
higher wages and other costs aboard 
ship. So, the Act seeks to put American 
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operators on a parity with foreign com- 
petitors on the essential ‘trade routes. 
The Government underwrites the differ- 
ence between American and foreign 
operating costs, a very large part of 
which difference also goes into pay en- 
velopes of labor. 

Through the operation of this parity 
system, we will have a merchant fleet 
adequate for naval purposes and one 
which can give American importers and 
exporters the kind of service they re- 
quire to maintain a vigorous foreign 


trade. 
Justifiable Outlay 


In cost, the figures are certainly not 
excessive. For the 6-year period 1938— 
1943 inclusive, the differentials paid on 
construction have averaged about $21,- 
000,000 per year net. The differentials 
paid on operation of the fleet, about 
which there is constant controversy, have 
been extremely modest when measured 
against the importance of that fleet dur- 
ing these or any other years. This out- 
lay, for the 6-year period 1937-42 inclu- 
~ sive, averaged about $3,500,000 per year. 

When the figures are analyzed and 
broken down into their components, the 
money involved is not of any great sig- 
nificance from a quantitative monetary 
viewpoint. Anyone who believes in sta- 
bilization, which is certainly desirable in 
any reasonable human activity, or any- 
one who believes in equality of oppor- 
tunity or in that essential word in the 
Merchant Marine Act—parity—should 
not have to Nave these differential pay- 
ments sugar-coated either for national or 
international consumption to make them 
politically or economically palatable. 
Certainly the outlay is justifiable eco- 
nomically and “worth it” many times 
over for national defense. 


Fourfold Increase 


From our present schedules, and taking 
into account previous construction com- 
pleted during this war, the monetary 
value of our ships by the end of 1944 will 
be somewhere between $17,000,000,000 
and $19,000,000,000. Let us assume that 
35 to 40 percent of this is due to what we 
might call war cost. This would give us 
a normal value of something like 
$12,000,000,000 or $13,000,000,000. That 
is an investment which compares with 
the railroads of the United States. 

We will probably come out of this war 
with a fleet of about 50,000,000 dead- 
weight tons—four times our pre-war 
tonnage, and constituting perhaps two- 
thirds of all the shipping afloat in the 
world. 


More Valuable After Armistice 


In considering the post-war problems 
of the merchant fleets of the world, we 
should recognize that an American mer- 
chant ship is 20 percent more valuable 
the day after the Armistice. Just as 
soon as the reason for carrying them is 
removed, guns will go, degaussing, plas- 
tic armor, magazines, and all other 
national-defense features will be re- 
moved; the ship promptly becomes 20 
percent more efficient and therefore 20 
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percent more valuable as a unit. This 
situation does not follow with any other 
war products, as many of those will have 
only scrap value when peace comes. The 
Merchant Marine therefore becomes 
“the ace in the hole’ whenever and 
wherever post-war planning is con- 
sidered. 

No one who gives the subject real con- 
sideration has any thought that every 
ship we have in operation when the war 
is over is to be permanently retained 
in active service. If we should set our 
sights with that objective in view we 
would have to plan for commercial war- 
fare with the other United Nations 
which would be most bitter and most 
expensive to the taxpayer and thor- 
oughly indefensible. 

By setting our goal at between 15,- 
000,000 and 20,000,000 dead-weight 
tons, we will be keeping within a rea- 
sonable limit, and in doing so we will 
make use of a fleet of modern efficient 
vessels. 


Not All in Foreign Trade 


Not all of the proposed merchant- 
marine fleet would be engaged in foreign 
service. Normal peacetime requirements 
incident to domestic transportation ne- 
cessities alone would absorb no incon- 
siderable volume of the proposed ton- 
nage. Ships in this category are al- 
ways the first to be utilized in case of 
national emergency. 

Great Lakes shipping would have a 
peacetime requirement of approximately 
3,500,000 dead-weight tons; our great 
rivers now have about 6,000 miles of 
navigable water and would need about 
2,500,000 tons of shipping, while 3,800,- 
000 dead-weight tons of shipping could 
be used in coastal and intercoastal trans- 
portation—leaving about 7,500,000 tons 
more or less to be used in foreign ship- 
ping, certainly not an alarming propor- 
tion. During a normal peacetime year, 
less than 4,000,000 dead-weight tons of 
American shipping were engaged in 
foreign trade. Is it impractical to say 
that this would be increased approxi- 
mately 50 percent in the post-war years? 
Our own domestic shipping requirements 
will never impinge upon our relations 
with other nations. 

A primary point of our future plans 
is for the restoration and expansion of 
trade in cooperation with the other 
United Nations; and profitable com- 
mercial trade cannot be expanded except 
by such cooperative action. 


British View: Six Points 


The General Council of British Ship- 
ping has set down six points in respect 
to the future of the British shipping in- 
dustry which, it seems to me, are both 
reasonable and fair, and which I believe 
could be followed by the American ship- 
ping industry with considerable advan- 
tage. “(1) Restoration and expansion 
of trade in cooperation with the United 
States and other United Nations. (2) 
(a) Reconstruction of the Merchant Ma- 
rine in accordance with the White Paper, 
August 1940, in which the Government 
declared their intention of securing 
after the war the ‘maintenance of the 
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British Mercantile Marine in adequate 
strength and in a state of full com. 
petitive efficiency’; (b) understandin 
with the United States regarding top. 
nage position. (3) Maintenance of pri- 
vate enterprise. (4) Continuance of 
activities of the National Maritime Boarg 
in progressive improvements of: cong. 
tions of sea service and establishment 
of continuity of employment. (5) 
Equality of sacrifice of all nations jp 
work of revictualling Europe. Release 
from control at appropriate time and 
order. (6) Effective cooperation and 
self-regulation of industry through liner 
conferences and international freight 
cooperation schemes where necessary.” 


Vast Economic Benefit 


It is important that the American pub- 
lic be made aware of the national ego. 
nomic benefit derived from the mainte. 
nance and use of an adequate merchant 
marine. Twice in a quarter of a cep. 
tury we have been faced with the neces. 
sity of building a large fleet of vessels, 
on a wartime basis, to serve as an aux. 
iliary of the Navy. In peacetime, if the 
ships travel full to cubic capacity and 
down to the Plimsoll mark, they can 
and will earn sufficient to repay the 
Government for the accounts advanced 
to the owners to cover the difference in 
operating costs. If the travelers and 
shippers will see that the ships sail fy] 
and down, there should develop a situa- 
tion where the recovery by the Govern- 
ment from net earnings will offset the 
amounts paid by it to cover operating 
differentials. 

This country in normal times has 
produced approximately 10 percent more 
than is required for its own needs. If 
this surplus can be disposed of in the 
foreign market, it will not hang over the 
domestic market as a threat to lower 
prices with a corresponding reduction 
in wages and living standards, but will 
set up abroad a credit which we can 
use in purchasing such products as we 
may need or desire which will serve to 
keep our living standards on a high 
level. 


Opportunity Will Knock 


In the days following the war when 
we anticipate an even greater market 
abroad for our products, the possibility 
of earnings for American-flag vessels, if 
we as a nation will support and use them, 
should enable us to set our merchant 
marine on a firmly established basis and 
at a minimum cost to the public. 

Today it is a part of that great ef- 
fort to win a lasting and a just peace. 
Tomorrow a great opportunity will be 
knocking at its door. It has in the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936 its Magna 
Charta. The question is, Will it seize 
the opportunity that will be before it? 
It is up to the shipping industry to do 
more than just hang up its shingle and 
place its ships on a berth. It is up to 
that industry to spread, far and wide, 
its ability to serve, and to cooperate with 
others in fostering the development and 
expansion of our foreign trade so that 
American ships may always sail “full 
and down.” 
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(Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Monday, 
August 28, 1944) 

The Requirements and Supply Branch, 
Bureau of Supplies, Foreign Economic 
Administration, has issued the following 
Current Export Bulletins: 


‘No. 555—Current Export Bulletin No. 


186, August 25, 1944. 


I, COMPREHENSIVE Export SCHEDULE No. 15—~— 
f CHANGE IN PRICE 


A. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 15 
is now being printed and will be mailed to all 
subscribers in about two weeks. A supply of 
sale copies will thereafter be available at 
regional offices of the Department of Com- 
merce and at the Washington and New York 
offices of the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion. The Comprehensive Export Schedule is 
henceforth to appear every three months. 

As a result of increased costs of production, 
the price has been raised to fifty cents per 
copy or $1.75 for four consecutive issues. 
Quantity purchases of 100 or more copies of a 
single issue are available at a 25 percent dis- 
count. The foreign subscription price will 
henceforth be $2.25. 

II. EXCHANGE PERMITS OR IMPORT LICENSES 
Not To BE SUBMITTED To FOREIGN ECONOMIC 
ADMINISTRATION 
A. Exporters are reminded that erchange 

permits or import licenses, although required 


ES. Export Control and es 


Related Announcements 
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Brae mnse Oat a Be 5 


by some of the Latin American Republics be- 
fore materials may be imported, should not 
be submitted to the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration in connection with shipments to 
any of these countries. Exporters may note 
the possession of such documents by an entry 
in box 5 on the license application. 

B. Evaluation by the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration as to the essentially of such 
shipments in the country of destination is 
based on (1) the application for export 
license (On Form FEA. 419 or Form FEA 168) 
and (2) the import recommendation issued 
by the county of importation. (In Argentina, 
the document is known as a “Certificate of 
Necessity”; in Brazil, a “Preference Request 
Recommendation”; in Mexico, an “Export 
Recommendation.”’’) The import recom- 
mendation is required, except in the case of 
Argentina, only for those materials included 
on the current positive lists under the Decen- 
tralization Plan. 


III. Exports OF AUTOMOTIVE REPLACEMENT 
AND REPAIR PARTS 


A. Changes in Processing Code Indices for 
Certain Automotive Replacement and Re- 
pair Parts Now Included Under CMP 105 


Effective immediately, the processing code 
indices set forth in Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 14 on the pages designated for 
the commodities listed in the tabulation be- 
low (now included under CMP 105) are 
amended as indicated. 


Exporters are requested to include on all export license applications for the following commodities, at the top of the 


space for Description of Commodities, the processing code index “AUTO”. 


This code index will serve as a guide to 


the routing of license applications for processing in the Automotive Section, Foreign Economic Administration: 





Commodity 


Department 


of Commerce} Processing Processing 


| 
| 
| 











Schedule | code old code new 
B No. | 
Asbestos manufacture 
*Brake blocks: woven, for automotive repair and replacement use only } 
(CMP 105) pp. 10 and 15 eae =e ae 5459. 05 CORK AUTO 
Brake lining: not molded, for automotive repair and replacement use 
only (CMP 105) pp. 10 and 15 - ae 5457.00 | CORK AUTO 
Clutch facings, woven, for automotive repair and replacement use only 
(CMP 105) pp. 10 and 23 5458. 30 CORK | AUTO 
Carbon manufactures | 
Carbon brushes and stock, for automotive repair and replacement use | 
only (CMP 105) pp. 15 and 16 iii 5474. 01 GIEQ AUTO 
Tron and stee] manufacture 
Bolts, machine screws, nuts, rivets, and washers, for automotive repair 
and replacement use only (CMP 105) (report aircraft in 7949.98 and 
railroad in 6059.00) pp. 14 and 46 ‘ ie 6099. 00 | BLDG AUTO 
*‘Nore.--The commodity descriptions for asbestos brake blocks, Schedule B Nos. 5459.01 and 5459.05, listed in the 
Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 14, pp. 10 and 15, are corrected to read as follows: 
Vs ss ‘ Depart- 
ment of General 
is) g & Commodity Commerce | license 
oJ Schedule group 
e.) B No. 
Zi Pgs % Brake blocks, molded and semi- 
g molded 5459. Q1 K 
g wm Brake blocks, woven 5459. 05 None 
fm, B. Amendment of Related Commodity Group- 












tut freedom 


ing No. 128, Automotive Repair and Re- 
placement Parts 


In response to requests received from ex- 
porters of automotive replacement parts, 
bolts, machine screws, nuts, rivets and wash- 
ers; brake blocks, woven brake linings, not 
molded; clutch facings, woven; and carbon 
brushes when exported solely as automotive 
replacement parts may be entered on a single 
license application. 
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Related Commodity Grouping No. 128, 
Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 14, pages 
133, is amended as follows, to include the 
above commodities: 

Department of 

Commerce 
Schedule B numbers 


7923.05 through 
7927.00, 7092.00, 
6425.00, 6430.00, 
6435.00, 6099.00. 
5459.05, 5457.00 
5458.30, 5474.01 


No. Commodities 


128. Automotive _re- 
placement parts 
and accessories, 
except bus bod- 
ies and parts 
(including 
starting, light- 
ing and igni- 
tion equip- 
ment; copper 
cables; high- 
tension wire in 
lengths not 
exceeding 100 
feet; bolts, 
machine screws, 
nuts, rivets, 
and _ washers; 


brake blocks, 
woven; brake 
linings, not 


molded; clutch 
facings, woven; 
and carbon 
brushes and 
stock when 
such items are 
to be used sole- 
ly as automo- 
tive repair and 
replacement 
parts). 


The addition of the above items to the re- 
lated commodity grouping will permit ex- 
porters to submit a single application for the 
export of a wider range of automotive parts. 


IV. MaxImuM BUNKER FUEL To BE SPECIFIED 
IN CERTIFICATES FOR OPERATION OF CERTAIN 
VESSELS 


A. Certificates are issued by to War Ship- 
ping Administration, British Ministry of War 
Transport, Canadian Department of Muni- 
tions and Supply, and the Soviet Supply Pur- 
chasing Commission, in connection with the 
general Ji-ense for ship stores and bunker 
fuel, cer ing that certain vessels are op- 
erating, o1. the instant voyage, in the interest 
of the issuing agency. Henceforth, the maxi- 
mum amount of bunker fuel which such ves- 
sels will be permitted to acquire shall not 
exceed an amount approved for such voyage 
by an authorized representative of War Ship- 
ping Administration. Accordingly, Compre- 
hensive Export Schedule No. 14, page 173, item 
la, is amended by adding the following: 

“y, The amount of bunker fuel which may 
be exported for use or consumption on board 
during the outgoing and any immediate re- 
turn voyage of a vessel for which a certificate 
has been issued by the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration, or one of the other certifying 
agencies mentioned in paragraph III, shall not 
exceed the quantity of bunker fuel recom- 
mended by an authorized representative of 
the War Shipping Administration by endorse- 
ment on such certificate, whether such cer- 
tiflcate has been issued by the War Shipping 
Administration or one of the other certifying 
agencies.” 

B. The limitations above shall not apply, 
however, where an individual vessel has re- 
ceived approval from the Combined Military 
Transport Committee to order and export 
an amount greater than that specified in the 
certificate for the purpose of building up re- 
serve stocks of such bunker fuel at friendly 
foreign ports. 


No. 556—Current Export Bulletin No. 
187, August 26, 1944. 


New PrROcEDURE FOR BOOKING OF CARGO TO 
THE FRENCH POSSESSIONS IN THE SOUTH 
PACIFIC 
Effective September 1, 1944, a new pro- 

cedure will be established for the booking of 

cargo to the French Possessions in the South 

Pacific (see list of destinations below). The 
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Form FEA 138, now in use for many ship- 
ments to Latin America, will also cover ship- 
ments to these destinations. 

Destinations included in the procedure: 


French Oceania: New Hebrides (Brit- 
Clipperton Island. ish and French 
Gambier Island. Condominium). 
Marquesas Island. New Caledonia: 
Raiatea Island. Including— 
Society Island. Loyalty Islands. 


Tahiti. Wallis Archipel- 
Tuamotu. ago. 
Tubuai. 


A. Submission of Statements of Cargo Avail- 

ability (FEA 138). 

1. Form FEA 166 will no longer be used, 
either in filing applications for release Cer- 
tificates or for arranging the booking of 
cargo to the above destinations. 

2. Applications for release certificates shall 
be submitted on Form FEA 419. After pro- 
curing release certificates, exporters shall 
submit Statements of Cargo Availability (FEA 
138) in quintuplicate directly to War Ship- 
ping Administration, Division of Cargo Con- 
trol, 220 Bush Street, San Francisco 4, Calif., 
only within 90 days of the date that the cargo 
will be available for shipping. 

3. Statements of Cargo Availability must 
be filed for all shipments to the above des- 
tinations, either for exports under general 
license or under individual release certifi- 
cates and for shipments of any weight speci- 
fications. The acknowledgment card FEA 
142 has been discontinued and should not 
accompany Form FEA 138. 


B. Procedure for Booking of Cargo. 

1. Approved Statements of Cargo Avail- 
ability will be assigned a War Shipping Ad- 
ministration reference number and two 
copies, stamped “certified for Booking,” will 
be returned by the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration to the person indicated for notifica- 
tion. At the same time shipments will be 
placed on the Eligible Cargo List, and Car- 
riers serving the intended destination will be 
notified. 

2. Upon receipt of the two copies of ap- 
proved Statements of Cargo Availability, ex- 
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porters may arrange for tentative bookings 
with Steamship Companies serving the in- 
tended destination. The procedure will be 
as follows: 

a. The exporter will submit his two copies 
of the Statement of Cargo Availability to the 
Steamship Company. 

b. The Steamship Company will transmit 
daily reports of such bookings to the War 
Shipping Administration, as well as the cop- 
ies of the approved Statements of Cargo 
Availability received from exporters. 

c. The Division of Cargo Control, War 
Shipping Administration, will assign an ODT 
permit number where necessary and enter 
on all copies of the Statement of Cargo Avail- 
ability. 

d. Upon completion of a firm booking, the 
Steamship Company will return one copy 
of the F. E. A. 138 to the exporter for use as an 
ODT permit retaining one copy for its files. 

e. The exporter will then prepare Associa- 
tion of American Railroad forms in conform- 
ance with present procedure. 

3. If a shipment has not been booked with 
the Steamship Company nor an ODT permit 
number issued within 90 days after the ap- 
proval date of the Statement of Cargo Avail- 
ability, the shipment will be removed from 
the Eligible Cargo List, and the file copy of 
FEA 138 will be returned to the exporter, 
who may file a new application. If an ODT 
permit number has been issued within the 
90-day period, the actual date of loading 
may take place after the 90-day period has 
expired. Statements of Cargo Availability for 
commodities that require special consider- 
ation with respect to the period of move- 
ment may be in effect more than 90 days 

4. On or before September 1, 1944, export- 
ers should follow the above procedure when: 

a. The proposed exportation is covered by 
a valid release certificate or is on general 
license. 

b. Will be available for shipment within 90 
days. 

c. No other arrangements for booking have 
been commenced. 

5. Statements of Cargo Availability which 
cannot be immediately approved, due to 
heavy backlog or other reasons, will be re- 
turned without action to applicants by the 
Division of Cargo Control, which may sug- 
gest a date for resubmission. 
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*The following publications, added to th 
Department's research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers mi 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri. 
vate publications for distribution and can. 
not be responsible for their content, Fo 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case : 
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Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin 
August 20, 1944 


Copies of this publication, which is is. 
sued weekly by the Department of State 
may be obtained from the Superintend. 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price $2.75 
a year. The August 20 issue contains 
these articles: 


CARIBBEAN LAND TENURE SYMPOSIUM. 


RaDIO TELEGRAPH CIRCUIT BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES AND INDIA, 


PHILIPPINE-AMERICAN RELATIONS SIncg 
1939: By RICHARDSON DOUGALL, 


TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF UNITED States 
MEMBERSHIP IN ILO: STATEMENT py 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 


INTERNATIONAL COLLABORATION OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS: STATEMENT BY THE 
SECRETARY OF STATE. 


CivIL AVIATION. 


ABOLISHING THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE ON 
COMMERCIAL POLIcy. 


ALLOWANCES TO CITIZENS OF THE OTHER 


AMERICAN REPUBLICS: DEPARTMENTAL 
ORDER 1280-A. 
REPRODUCTION OF THE INTERNATIONAL 


CONVENTION RELATING TO THE REGULA- 
TION OF AERIAL NAVIGATION ADOPTED AT 
PARIS ON OCTOBER 13, 1919. 


Other Publications 


BOUNDARIES OF THE LATIN AMERICAN 
REPUBLICS: AN ANNOTATED List oF Docvu- 
MENTS 1493-1943 (TENTATIVE VERSION). 
Department of State, Office of the Geog- 
rapher. 1944. 386 pp. Inter-American 
Series 24. Price, 50 cents. 

Available from: Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C 


AMERICAN ADVERTISING TODAY IN SWE- 
DEN, SPAIN, PORTUGAL, TURKEY, EGYPT. 
Office of War Information, Special Pro- 
motion Division of Overseas Branch. 
1944. 55 pp. Designed to encourage 
and aid American manufacturers inter- 
ested in starting, continuing, or expand- 
ing advertising abroad. Explains the 
service rendered by the Overseas Branch 
of OWI and how it may be coordinated 
with the facilities of the individual or- 
ganization. 

Available gratis from: Special Promo- 
tion Division, Overseas Branch, Office of 
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War Information, 250 West 57th Street, 
New York ag. N. Y. 


PRICE ConTROL—AN INTER-AMERICAN 
PROBLEM. Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 

n Affairs. 1944. 16 pp. Contains in- 
m0 mation and suggestions for telling 
ceaugb advertising what the United 
states is doing to control export prices. 

Available from: Coordinator of Inter- 
american Affairs, Washington 25, D.C. 


KITCHENER-WATERLOO Survey. The 


canadian Chamber of Commerce. 


—PartI: THE FINDINGS. 1944. 47 pp. 
a fact-finding survey for post-war plan- 
ning, designed to serve as a realistic ap- 
proach to future problems. 


—Part II: THE PROCEDURE. 1944. 46 

_ An approach to post-war planning 
for boards of trade and chambers of 
commerce, as tested and proved success- 
ful in Kitchener-Waterloo. _ 

Available from: The Canadian Cham- 
per of Commerce, Montreal, Canada. 


AnvaRIO AZUCARERO DE CuBA 1944 (CUBA 
SucaR YEAR BOOK). Cuba Economica y 
Financiera. 1944. 168 pp. Price, $3. A 
Cuban sugar census and international 
statistical manual, containing alphabeti- 
cal index of mills, giving location, owner- 
ship, characteristics, output, industrial 
pay roll, etc.; production and export fig - 
ures on Sugar, molasses, sirups, alcohol, 
cane brandy, rum; prices and values of 
crops; cane and its byproducts; alcohol 
census, distilleries, production, makxi- 
mum capacities, etc.; rainfall maps and 
records; general map showing ports, 
shipping points, distances, railroads, air 
routes, etc. Includes data on cane- and 
beet-sugar production in the United 
States and other countries, and a sum- 
mary of important events in the world 
sugar industry during 1943. 

Available from: Cuba Econémica y 
Financiera, P. O. Box 2549, Habana, 
Cuba. 


THE COMMERCIAL TIMBERS OF MEXICO. 
Arnold Joerns. 1944. 21 pp. Price, $1. 
Lists alphabetically the various species of 








cents per copy 


For Sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 


Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C 
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Your RED CROSS is at his side: 


woods, both tropical and those adapted 
to the temperate regions, found in com- 
mercial quantities in Mexico. Each list- 
ing includes a brief description of the ap- 
pearance, weight, size, and most common 
usage for the particular wood. 

Available from: Arnold Joerns, 333 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill. 


INTERNATIONAL CURRENCY EXPERIENCE: 
LESSONS OF THE INTER-WAR PERIOD. 
League of Nations, Economic, Financial 
and Transit Department. 1944. 249 pp. 
Price, $3.25. A study of international 
monetary relations between World Wars 
I and II, offering helpful conclusions for 
those who will be faced with the prob- 
lems of reconstruction following this 
war. Discusses operation and break- 
down of the gold and gold-exchange 
standard, use of gold reserves and for- 
eign balances for international settle- 
ments, devaluations, and fluctuating 
exchanges, general trend of central 
banking practices and domestic credit 
policies, and soon. Emphasizes the need 
for stabilized domestic policies in order 
to promote exchange stability and in- 
creased trade. 

Available from: International Docu- 
ments Service, Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, 
N. Y. 





Fur Situation, Denmark 


Furs were reportedly so scarce in Den- 
mark toward the end of 1943 that rat 
skins were used for lining women’s coats. 

Rabbits numbered 1,400,000 in the 
summer of 1943, as compared with 
1,100,000 in the preceding summer. 

Imports not being available, fur farm- 
ing is said to have increased in Den- 
mark. 





Viscous solutions of alkaline silicates 
have been used as lubricants for oxygen 
compressors in Germany, according to a 
1944 report of the I. G. Farbenindustrie 
A. G. Since these solutions are inor- 
ganic, there is reportedly no danger of 
fire. 
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Middle East Infla- 


tion Now 


(Continued from p. 13) 


persons on limited or fixed incomes has 
been more critical. 

Rationing, which was begun in Iraq 
during the second quarter of 1943, has 
been extended somewhat this year. 
Tea, coffee, and cotton textiles were 
brought under rationing, and wheat ra- 
tioning was extended to the rural dis- 
tricts, flour having already been rationed 
to local bakeries by municipal authori- 
ties. The 50-percent deficiency of rain- 
fall which occurred in 1943 represents a 
serious set-back to the supply programs 
for Iraq. 

It was reported recently that the 
Iraq Government is to float two inter- 
nal loans of 1,000,000 Iraqi dinars each 
to check inflation. The first is for 3 
years with interest at 3 percent, and the 
second is to be a 20-year issue at 4 per- 
cent. It is understood that these loans 
are to be an experiment and that the 
Government may issue further loans to 
check purchasing power. The money 
is to be used solely for capital works, 
such as major irrigation and railway 
projects. 

The inflationary situation in Iraq may 
be expected to be alleviated somewhat 
now that the theater of war has shifted 
away from the Middle East, for such a 
shift should involve a curtailment of 
Allied military expenditure in that re- 
gion and a possible increase in con- 
sumers’ goods available for purchase. 


Financial Conference—Cairo 


A 6-day conference at which financial 
problems of the Middle East were dis- 
cussed was held in Cairo in April. The 
delegates included, according to the Lon- 
don press, experts representing 11 Middle 
East governments, as well as representa- 
tives of the Government of India, the 
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British and American Treasuries, the 
administration of occupied enemy terri- 
tories, the Economic and Financial De- 
partment of the League of Nations, and 
French financial experts. 

The conference opened with a warn- 
ing to Middle East nations by Lord 
Moyne, Minister of State in the Middle 
East, that unless they solve current in- 
flation problems they will find them- 
selves at a disadvantage in the post-war 
world. He stated: 

The problem of inflation has arisen from 
the arrival of Allied forces for the defense of 
the Middle East and its consequent develop- 
ment as a base for operations. 

The Allies have been involved in heavy 
local expenditure—often exceeding the ex- 
penditure of the Government itself—which 
on account of shortage of shipping and be- 
cause their production is diverted to winning 
the war, the Allies cannot immediately off- 
set by imports of goods. 

Large sums of money have had to be in- 
jected into the economic systems of your 
countries without the counterweight of in- 
creased supplies on which money could be 
spent. So long as surplus spending power 
remains unneutralized, prices must inevit- 
ably rise. 


Twenty-eight resolutions were drawn 
up by the conference outlining the steps 
which the conference suggested that the 
various governments of Middle Eastern 
countries take to prevent a greater infla- 
tion, both now and in the post-war 
period. The resolutions deal with three 
subjects: Taxation, loans and savings, 
and price policy and price control. 

The conference recommended that, in 
addition to the financial program sug- 
gested, the development of production 
be an objective of the Middle Eastern 
governments, in order that price levels in 
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countries of the Middle East be brought 
into a better equilibrium with each 
other and with other countries and that 
conditions be made favorable for post- 
war trade. The taxation resolutions 
suggest that tax machinery be modern- 
ized. 
Conclusion 


The chief cause of inflation in the 
Middle East, as previously stated, has 
been heavy Allied military expenditure, 
in that region, coupled with a supply of 
consumers’ goods inadequate to offset 
the huge influx of purchasing power. 
Because of the military demands upon 
shipping space, imports into Middle 
Eastern countries have had to be reduced 
to the minimum. To some extent, too, 
production normally for civilian use has 
been diverted to military ends. Thus 
purchasing power has been enormously 
increased at the same time that the 
quantity of goods available for purchase 
has been decreased. Unless certain 
checks are introduced into such a situa- 
tion it is inevitable that prices rise. 
Price-control measures have contributed 
somewhat toward holding down prices in 
the Middle East, especially in Palestine. 

Several factors have tended to neu- 
tralize purchasing power and partially 
absorb the inflationary force in the Mid- 
dle East. Important among these are 
two which represent voluntary re- 
straints upon purchasing—idle bank de- 
posits and hoards of currency. Bank 
deposits have risen greatly during the 
war, and one may presume that the 
amount of currency hoarded also has 
risen, although of course, no figures for 
that item are available. 
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Another important factor is Sterling 
assets. Recent press reports show 
Egypt’s sterling assets as equivalent to 
$1,000,000,000 United States currency 
(The statement of the National Bank of 
Egypt as of April 30, 1944, shows only 
approximately $452,163,700 in Uniteg 
States currency |£E109,007,642] of this 
amount. The remainder consists of 
private holdings.) At the end of 1943 
Palestine’s sterling assets totaleq ap- 
proximately £P44,400,000, as compared 
with £P9,600,000 at the end of 1939 
These factors, in conjunction with price 
and commodity controls, account for the 
fact that prices have not risen higher 
than they have. The potential infig. 
tionary force which they represent is 
still present, however, and unless diggj. 
pated, through increased production or 
imports, will continue to threaten the 
financial stability of these countries, 





Trade-Mark Applications 
(Continued from p. 37) 


position must be filed within 30 days from 
date of publication: 





Date of 

rrade-marhk Product publi- 
cation 

| 1944 
Welcome Categories 6, 11, and 24 | Aug 3 
ichi-Sal ugstore an ical prod- Aug. 4 
pine 10 | Do 
Midy do | Do, 
l ba sa | Do, 
ase Mi i | Do, 
Deleste Groceries and foodstuffs, bey- | Aug, 7 
a agricultural, 

ind dairy product 

Fidelitone Electric material and equip- | Aug. 4 


ment; musical instruments 

— ‘ . ] 
Quinofitina Drugstore and chemical prod-| Do, 
Boycott Tobacco, cigars, cigarettes | Aug. 3 


(i tt I tile iryzoods, ready-to Aug. § 


Five O’Cloc} Perfumery and toilet | Aug, 7 








In China, pigs’ blood and bean curd 
are mixed together to make an ingenious 
coating for paper, making it imperme- 
able to liquids. Paper impregnated in 
this manner is used extensively to line 
bamboo baskets so they can serve as 
vegetable-oil containers. 
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Contributors 
Column 
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Kathleen Cahill Dougall (“Middle East 
Inflation Now”) .—See the September 18, 
1943, issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. 

S. Earle Overley (“Argentine Rubber 
Industry”). —See the January 15, 1944, 
issue of this magazine. 
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U. S. Place in World Economy 
To Be Topic of Conference 
Series 


The Institute on Post-war Recon- 
struction at New York University will 
open a series of weeky conferences be- 
ginning September 27 on “America’s 
Place in the World Economy,” Dr. Arnold 
J. Zurcher, director of the Institute, has 
announced. : a 

Among the economists, social scientists, 
and public officials who will participate in 
the conference are Dr. Herbert Feis, for- 
merly consultant on economic problems 
in the State Department and an author- 
ity on international finance; Dr. Corwin 
D. Edwards, expert on cartels, until re- 
cently attached to the State Depart- 
ment; Dr. John B. Condliffe, economist 
on the faculties of Yale University and 
the University of California and author 
of “Agenda for the Post-war World”; 
also, Dr. Marcus Nadler, assistant direc- 
tor of the Institute of International 
Finance; Harry D. White, head of the 
United States delegation at the Bretton 
Woods conference and author of the 
“White Plan for Currency Stabilization”; 
Dr. Henry Pratt Fairchild, population 
expert; and H. W. Chamberlin, former 
Moscow correspondent for the Christian 
Science Monitor and author of many 
works on the Russian economic system. 

Individual meetings will consider such 
questions as America’s international eco- 
nomic policy, the future of the nation’s 
foreign trade, the investment of Ameri- 
can capital abroad, the gold standard, 
the possible use of stabilization funds and 
an international bank, immigration and 
world population movements, and in- 
ternational cartels and private trade 
agreements. 





New Road Opens Rich 
Regions of Honduras 


Towns and villages in one of the rich- 
est regions of Honduras, many of them 
connected only by horse trails with trade 
centers, are stirring to a new economic 
life as the result of an inter-American 
project, now nearing completion, involv- 
ing construction of a 40-mile highway to 
fill the last gap in a rail-highway route 
from coast to coast. 

The road, says a statement by the Office 

of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, will connect Potrerillos and Pito 
Solo on Lake Yojoa over one of the most 
difficult stretches of terrain in the coun- 
try. Out of Potrerillos, its route is 
through lowland swamps and tropical 
jungle for 10 miles. It then ascends to 
the highlands to follow for nearly 30 
miles the shores of the lake, often de- 
scribed as the most beautiful mountain 
lake in Central America. 
_ The uncompleted 40-mile stretch made 
inter-coastal traffic difficult, seasonal, 
and expensive. For lack of a road 
around Lake Yojoa, trucks were ferried 
across the waterway, and the passage 
from the lake to Potrerillos, when open, 
had to be traveled in low gear and with 
considerable wear on tires. 
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According to the latest word from Hon- 
duras, the new road is more than three- 
quarters completed. Its finish is sched- 
uled by fall. 





Bilbao’s Wire and Tube Works 


Wire of nickel-chromium, duroalumi- 
num, and other alloy metals will be pro- 
duced by works at Bilbao, Spain, which 
the Sociedad Industrias Termoeléctricas 
has been authorized to establish, accord- 
ing to a foreign press report. 

Weldless steel tubes up to a diameter 
of 273 millimeters will come from works 
started in Bilbao by the Sociedad Es- 
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pafiola de Construcciones Babcock & 
Wilcox. 





New Springs From Old 


Canadian housewives are being urged 
by the Canadian Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board to sell their old bed springs 
to dealers in salvage materials, it is 
reported. The salvage dealers will not 
turn them into scrap for the war effort 
but will sell them to manufacturers who 
will mend and paint them and put them 
back on the market in an effort to re- 
lieve the shortage of bed springs in 
Canada. 














